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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT" 


Of the many problems confronting the teacher none, I ven- 
ture to say, outranks in importance or is faced with more 
apprehension than that of the effective management of the 
class committed to his care. By old and experienced teachers 
as well as by the authors of countless volumes on educational 
subjects he has had it impressed upon him that on manage- 
ment more than on anything else depends, not only his own 
success or failure, but also—and which is of far greater mo- 
ment—the educational life or death of his pupils. 

He has been told that if he begin well, he will probably end 
well. If from the first moment, however, he does not create 
about himself that intangible and indefinable atmosphere which 
conditions easy control, he will assuredly find constant cause 
for anxiety, perplexity and discouragement. If in the beginning 
he is not governed by sound, safe and sensible principles, he is 
certain to lose his moorings and suffer educational shipwreck. 
The results of his labors will in nowise be commensurate with 
the unceasing and nerve-destroying efforts he has expended. 

To enter upon a complete treatise on classroom management 
is ostensibly beyond the purpose of this paper. To discuss in 
detail the various methods employed by the teacher in the gov- 
ernment of his class were to prolong to a half year the half 
hour allotted me by our Reverend Chairman. I shall, therefore, 
attempt only a mere outline of what appear to be the more 
essential qualities of classroom management, trusting to draw 


*Paper read before the convention of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, Baltimore, Md., June 28, 1916. 
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out the views of others, whose thought and experience may 
contribute to the solution of this intricate problem. 

To do any work well it is necessary to have a definite aim, to 
keep the desired end in view, and to direct intelligently every 
effort towards its attainment. The man who quickly obtains 
success has a program. He fixes his course, lays his plans, aims 
straight for his goal and rests not until he reaches it. The 
means he employs are means which, he is firmly convinced, will 
enable him to achieve his purpose. All others, howsoever at- 
tractively tinselled, he casts aside as useless and unprofitable. 

If the success of any undertaking postulates a definite aim, 
assuredly no one will deny that the teacher who works with 
minds instead of matter, who fashions immortal souls instead 
of lifeless clay, must have ever in view a definite purpose to- 
wards the accomplishment of which his every energy should be 
bent. 

To the average layman and, we must confess, to some teach- 
ers the sole purpose of class management is to maintain order, 
to obtain obedience, to promote intellectual culture and train- 
ing. From their viewpoint that teacher is successful whose 
pupils are in punctual daily attendance, are responsive to sig- 
nals, are silent, orderly and studious. 

The true teacher, however, while conceding the desirability 
and the necessity of these qualities, regards them as means 
not ends. He looks upon them as conditions of successful 
school work but only as conditions. To him they are the ve- 
neer, the accidents of true training. Beyond them he sees some- 
thing higher, something more substantial, his real work as an 
educator—the development of those qualities of mind and heart, 
and the formation of those habits that prepare his pupils for 
life in time and in eternity. 

He is convinced that the ultimate aim of all class manage- 
ment or discipline is to produce a self-governing man of char- 
acter, a man whose life is dominated by Christian principles, a 
man whose moral consciousness has not been blunted by a 
display of needless authority, or by an appeal to mistaken mo- 
tives in the decision of right conduct. Authority is a most 
essential element of human society but its purpose may be 
abused and misunderstood. It deals with what is external, 
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takes cognizance only of outward acts. It can oblige to cer- 
tain forms of physical activity, or it can impose physical re- 
straints, but, unless exercised rightly, it cannot reach the soul, 
it cannot influence thought and thought is the mother of deeds. 

Character is formed not from without but from within. The 
spiritual nature is called into activity and so led to form 
habits which constitute character only by motives addressed to 
reason, sensibility and will. Without an inward adhesion of 
the will acts of virtue may become criminal hypocrisy and sel- 
fishness. Subserviance to external form may produce an Uriah 
Heep or a Steerforth, it cannot beget a John the Baptist or a 
Saint Paul. “The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.” Hence, 
the teacher’s great work lies in cooperating with the child in 
conquering his natural appetites and tendencies, in mastering 
himself, in so forming his will as to enable him to accept in a 
spirit of free obedience the dictates of all lawful authority as 
the expression of the Divine Will of God. Free obedience to all 
law—human and divine—though a hard lesson to teach and a 
harder still to learn, must be taught and must be learned before 
the child is truly educated, before the ends of class manage- 
ment are possible of attainment. 

Laws, however, are truly obeyed only in so far as they are 
accepted by the will stimulated by motives apprehended as good 
—whether real or apparent. The teacher, therefore, convinced 
of this psychological truth, knows that his success in manage- 
ment will be determined largely by his skill in choosing those 
motives alone that will so influence the child’s intellectual, 
emotional and volitional faculties as to induce him to seek 
after what is true, what is beautiful and what is good. The 
threat, “the day thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death,” 
did not prevent Adam’s fall. Neither will long and learned dis- 
sertations on duties and responsibilities strike a responsive 
chord in the child’s heart unless that heart is reached through 
cogent and attractive motives. 

But, as not all children are equally affected by the same 
motives—what influences one not swaying another—from the 
first moments of school life the individual child will be the 
subject of the prudent teacher’s individual study. There are 
teachers who see boys only as a class or in a limited number of 
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classes, vaguely distinguished by external and comparatively 
unimportant characteristics. There are teachers who, like 
Dickens’ Mr. Grimwig, “never see any difference in boys and 
know only two sorts of boys, mealy boys and beef-faced boys.” 
These teachers are prone to resent the suggestion that it is 
necessary to study so common a thing as a boy. But as flower 
differs from flower and star differs from star, so does child differ 
from child, and the conscientious teacher is studying the child 
and will study the child with a view to discover how he may 
aid in his self-training and in his self-government. 

His knowledge of the child is the result of personal study, 
not of hearsay. Branding a child as an incorrigible or as a 
dullard is sometimes an effective means of cloaking one’s own 
deficiencies as a teacher or as a disciplinarian. The true teach- 
er’s judgment is not clouded by the child’s previous record, 
nor is his sympathy warped by what may prove to be unearned 
reputation. He familiarizes himself with his pupil’s heredity 
and environment, his temperament and disposition. He knows 
his joys and his sorrows, his loves and his hates, his hopes and 
his fears, his victories and his defeats. He feels that he must 
know the whole child just as he is, if he would aid effectively in 
his physical, mental, moral growth and development which is 
the sole purpose of all class management. 

This personal study demands effort, time and continual 
vigilance, it is true, but it will bear fruit a hundred fold, not the 
Dead Sea fruit resulting from the puny little artifices and de- 
vices so often considered essential to the petty business of 
keeping children quiet, but the luscious and life-giving fruit 
resulting from awakening, stimulating and strengthening all 
that is best and truest in child nature. A true aim and a per- 
sonal study of the individual child are sine qua non conditions 
of successful school government. 

Besides these, there are certain material conditions for which 
the teacher is not usually responsible and which, nevertheless, 
play no minor réle in effective class management. In school, 
as in life, we are affected by our environment. A school located 
on a busy, noisy thoroughfare is not conducive to concentrated 
attention. A school unswept and unsanitary does not incite to 
cleanliness and healthfulness. A school ill-ventilated and ill- 
lighted, or where a cold storage temperature obtains, does not 
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lead to the children’s self-control. A school where three or more 
pupils are crowded together in one seat, or where sixty, 
seventy, or one hundred children are squeezed into one room 
renders management, teaching and individual training a 
metaphysical impossibility. What human being, delicately or- 
ganized and highly trained mentally, can be expected to be 
shut up in a small room for five or six hours a day with 
seventy or eighty restless boys and girls and retain the health, 
vigor, mental poise and calm self-control so essential to suc- 
cessful teaching? In the school of today individual instruction 
and training are in positive demand in order to supply the 
deficiencies of the home which, in many instances, is falling 
short of its moral and religious opportunity in the cultivation 
of the right mental and religious growth of our children. But 
individual training is impossible under the conditions we 
have mentioned. One teacher’s influence cannot be extended 
to more than forty or forty-five children without inviting cer- 
tain neglect and failure. Only under opposite material con- 
ditions is it just to measure the teacher’s success or failure 
in training his pupils in those habits of punctuality, regularity, 
order, honesty, truthfulness, purity, attention and effort which 
mark the man of true Christian character and education, the 
ends for which our schools are established and maintained. 

Given right material conditions, the teacher’s first efforts 
will be directed to reduce to system and order as many as 
possible of the routine details of his class work, so that the 
purpose for which the school exists may be attained quickly 
and completely. “The more details of our daily life,’ says 
Professor James, “we can hand over to the custody of automa- 
tism, the more our higher powers of mind will be set free 
for their own proper work.” These details once planned care- 
fully and intelligently, must be put into immediate execution 
and suffer no exception until they become automatic on the 
part of the pupils. 

Children who rush noisily into school out of breath with play 
are in no condition for work. There should be a clear-cut line 
where talking ceases, play stops and order begins and where 
all move quietly to the classroom. The whole school should 
be sacred to order. 

At the opening of schoo] all material—blackboards, crayons, 
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paper, pencils, pens, ink, etc.— should be ready for immediate 
use. Lack of forethought entails a waste of time and is a 
menace to discipline. Movements to and from the blackboard, 
to and from recitation classes, the distribution of books and 
material, should be performed in accordance with a definite 
plan. Order and arrangement of books and papers, cleanli- 
ness of desks and classroom, neatness in all written work must 
be insisted upon from the beginning, if we would prevent waste 
and prepare the child for future life in the business and 
social world. Slovenliness or untidiness in any form should be 
characterized as a direct insult to the teacher, as showing a 
lack of proper respect for his position. 

A most valuable aid in teaching and discipline is a care- 
fully arranged and well balanced daily program in which the 
various subjects and the time given to each are regulated 
judiciously. Such a program prevents waste, gives less oppor- 
tunity for idleness from which trouble inevitably springs, saves 
the teacher unnecessary worry and anxiety, trains the children 
to habits of punctuality, methodical application, obedience to 
law, and attention to each duty at the right time. 

In the making of this daily program, however, care must be 
taken to regulate the number of subjects, their sequence, and 
the amount of time given to each. Pupils in lower grades 
need frequent change of occupation with periods not too long 
to be exhausting. Higher grade pupils may take longer periods 
but there must be proper alteration of subjects else the effec- 
tiveness of the work will be decreased through fatigue. “The 
capacity for sustained attention,” says Bagley, “maintains 
itself in rhythms. The best work is never done at the outset, 
but only after a certain inertia has been overcome, and a 
certain momentum gained. The daily ‘work curve’ or ‘course 
of power’ reaches its highest point between nine and ten in 
the morning, and then declines, reaching a minimum at noon. 
In the afternoon the high point of the curve is reached shortly 
after two o’clock, but this point is much lower than the morn- 
ing’s maximum. The decline is not so rapid as in the morning, 
but the minimum is somewhat lower. It follows from these 
laws that the heaviest work should be assigned for the morn- 
ing periods immediately preceding the first recess. The tasks 
that stand next in fatiguing power should be distributed be- 
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tween the morning periods after recess and the afternoon 
periods prior to half-past two.” 

To train the child to habits of punctuality, regularity, order, 
attention, industry, effort, honesty and those numberless other 
yirtues which mark the man of character, strong incentives 
are necessary, for he has strong inclinations to conquer, strong 
passions to overcome. Ultimate aims have little influence 
with the young child. The intelligent teacher understands 
that as in life there is no sudden plunge from highest virtue 
to lowest vice, or from lowest vice to highest virtue, so neither 
can the chasm separating childhood from manhood be cleared 
by one act of mind or will. It must be bridged gradually. 
Children are not managed generally by appealing to the 
motives of men. Truly, it is desirable to enlighten the judg- 
ment and raise the moral standard of children, but to make 
reason the chief medium of management is dangerous. Old 
heads do not sit well on young shoulders. Reason is not a 
sufficient guide for a young boy. He knows his duty as well 
as his teacher can tell him, but he requires some additional 
motive for doing it. In moral growth as in mental develop- 
ment advance must be from the concrete to the abstract, from 
the known to the unknown, from the proximate to the remote. 
The sequence in moral growth is feeling, thought, decision, 
action. To arouse the first two, with reference to distant and 
indefinite duties is a dangerous practice, as if we proceed no 
further, we strengthen the habit of neglect of duty. 

The teacher’s first appeals, therefore, must be directed to 
arousing the child’s immediate, natural interests and desires, if 
he would not do him irreparable injury, and delay, if not pre- 
vent entirely, his growth in self-control. The natural is not 
always a menace to the supernatural. On the contrary it may, 
if exercised prudently, be an invaluable aid once the true 
end of effort is clearly perceived. The natural emotions of 
desire, hope, love, pleasure are not evil in themselves. They 
provide for the satisfaction of our legitimate aims, furnish 
occasion for establishing complete mastery of the senses, afford 
opportunity for struggle and reward and can lead gradually 
to the highest of all duties, the doing of the Divine Will in 
all things. They can be used to aid the child in obtaining 
that strength of will so necessary to meet squarely the some- 
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times unattractive duties of later life, to enable him to do his 
whole duty to God, to his neighbor, and to himself at all times 
and in all places. 

Helplessness and dependence characterize the child of the 
elementary grades. Hence, a judicious use of affection, of ap- 
proval, of natural rewards, of punishments by consequence will 
aid in arousing the child’s active cooperation in the manage- 
ment of the class. Impulse, a sense of self-sufficiency, a more 
or less clear idea of duty and of right and wrong mark the 
pupil of the intermediate grades. Motives occasioning the 
exercise of activity, an appeal to the child’s idea of manliness, 
pride and conscience will be of assistance at this stage. With 
the seventh and eighth grade pupil in whom is found a growing 
sense of duty, of honor, of respect for public opinion, and some 
idea of his future vocation together with its requirements, a 
direct appeal to these qualities will lead ordinarily to the 
desired goal. Healthy emulation, prizes, honors, privileges 
which are connected in some way with the moral virtue he 
wishes to inculcate or with the study he desires his pupils to 
master may be used by the teacher, but they must be used in 
such a manner as not to be looked upon as ends in themselves. 
Having ever in mind the ultimate purpose of all school train- 
ing, the efficient teacher, in his choice of two motives equally 
effective, will choose the higher, and will make use of this 
enly until such time as a still higher can be employed, and 
thus lead to the highest motive of all—the Will of God and 
the approval of conscience. The main purpose of the school 
is to destroy selfishness, to teach the child not so much to do 
as to become, not to perform great deeds but to be the exemplar 
of deeds well and nobly done from purest and highest motives. 
Effort may be of more value than success. 

There are few schools, however, in which are not found 
children not amenable to these incentives. There are in every 
class pupils to whose ambition, pride, honor or sense of right 
and wrong no effectual appeal can be made. They are a law 
unto themselves and have little regard for authority or 
obedience. 

But obedience to lawful authority must be learned. Respect 
for the rights of others must be enforced. Order must be 
obtained and if it cannot be acquired by persuasion, it must 
be procured by coercion and repression. 
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It is an honor to seek after the one lost sheep. It is a glory 
to bring him back to the path leading to virtue, happiness 
and a life of usefulness. But the ninety-nine also have rights 
and it is the teacher’s solemn duty to protect these rights at 
all costs. He must save the hundred if he can; if he cannot, 
then he must save the ninety-nine. If there is a pupil refusing 
attention to his work, wasting his time, creating confusion 
and disorder, that pupil must reform else he must be made 
to feel the hand of authority and sometimes that hand must 
be a heavy one. When rebellion rages, a toy pistol is useless. 
In many of the educational writings of today there is too much 
sentimentality about the individuality, liberty, sacredness and 
inviolableness of childhood. Because of this teachers spend 
precious time, to say nothing of nerve force wasted, in coaxing 
and coddling unruly children, when what they need is a liberal 
dose of the medicine sagely prescribed by Solomon and gener- 
ously administered by such men as Ichabod Crane. If the 
teacher has duties and responsibilities, he must have the right 
and the authority to fulfill these obligations. If punishment 
is the only effective sanction of law, then the teacher must 
have the right and the authority to inflict it. Any other con- 
dition is anomalous. 

This is not a brief for the unrestricted sway of punishment 
in the school. Neither is it logical to conclude that corporal 
punishment alone is understood by punishment. Punishment 
should be the last resort of the efficient teacher, and corporal 
punishment should be the last of all punishments. Before 
recourse is had to it all other penalties must have failed. It 
should be inflicted only with the permission of the principal 
to whom each case is reported, and who files a record of it for 
future reference. The tendency to abolish it entirely from 
the school, to give the children the impression that it is for- 
bidden absolutely is a dangerous movement, a serious menace 
te good class management. 

Rebuke, when administered by a teacher whose respect the 
child is desirous of retaining; deprivation of privileges, of 
rewards, of honors will, in many instances, suffice to correct 
the disorder. Ridicule, sarcasm and opprobrious epithets cut 
more deeply than does the material implement of punishment 
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and leave a more lasting wound. Their use results generally 
in the loss of that mutual respect, reverence and love which 
should characterize the relations between teacher and pupils. 
By anger or contempt a boy may be easily led to despair or 
defiance, but rarely is he frowned or shamed into reformation. 
The fear of disgrace as a means of school government is much 
insisted upon by many teachers, but its efficiency is gone the 
moment it is necessary to inflict it. Boys will not consider 
themselves disgraced by any punishment for a fault which 
they do not hold to be disgraceful. Vindictive or retributive 
punishments should be abolished absolutely from the school. 
Evil effects are inevitable whem children believe that personal 
revenge or ill-regulated passion prompts the infliction of any 
penalty. 

The purpose of all school punishments is to reform the of- 
fender and to deter others from the same offense. Hence, the 
teacher must always ask himself if the proposed penalty will 
attain this end. He must be convinced that the punishment 
he inflicts is prompted by a pure motive, that it is just, that 
it is proportionate to the offense, that it is the only means 
whereby order can be obtained. He must never lose sight of 
the purpose of all incentives—the purpose of all class manage- 
ment—the training of the child in habits of self-government, 
self-control to the end that only the highest Christian motives 
mark his every thought, word and deed. 

This training demands proper material surroundings. It 
postulates regularity and punctuality of attendance. It re- 
quires a personal study of the individual child, a knowledge 
of his temperament and disposition. It implies a judicious 
use of incentives. It supposes a right formation of the habits 
of attention, perseverance, effort. But above all and beyond 
all it exacts the inspiring example of the true teacher. 

“As the teacher, so the pupil.” Like begets like. In all 
children there is a natural instinct and passion for imper- 
sonating one whom they regard as a superior being. Their 
romantic fancy invests him with unreal graces. There is a 
touching plea in the loyal ardor with which they look up 
to him. They watch him, they study him, they imitate his 
every action. For them he is all that fancy can weave or love 
desire. They search him through and through—not in a jealous 
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or malignant criticism—but in earnest good faith because they 
wish to please him, to anticipate his slightest wish, to obey 
his every desire, to be like him in all things. They place him 
on the highest pedestal and look up to him for guidance in 
purest faith and fullest confidence. 

It is the privilege of every teacher to occupy this exalted sta- 
tion, if he only will. It is his own fault, if by a sluggish, 
spiritless brain, mean manners or a small and selfish heart he 
alienates this childish confidence, this generous hope. Hence, 
the great work of the teacher is the work he has to do on him- 
self in order to merit this confidence, to fulfill the sublime 
obligations of his divine vocation. If to educate we must be 
educated ; if to instruct we must be instructed, so to discipline 
we must be disciplined. “Examples draw when precept fails.” 
What we wish to impart to others we must have ourselves. If 
it is not in us, no tricks or masks or devices will act as its 
substitute. Genuine souls tell and no hypocrisy can mock or 
imitate them. 

The true teacher is the solution of all problems of class man- 
agement. Enter his room and we shall see a presiding pres- 
ence which at first will puzzle us to analyze or explain. The 
first quality that strikes us is the absence of all effort. Every- 
thing seems to be done with an ease which gives an impression 
of no apparent effort. He speaks less than is common and 
with less pretension when he does speak, yet his idea is con- 
veyed and his will is done promptly. When he addresses an 
individual or a class, attention comes not as if it were extorted 
by fear or even paid by conscience as a duty but cordially 
and willingly. He does not seem to be attempting anything 
with anybody, yet his work is done and done remarkably well. 
He is vigilant, but this vigilance never degenerates into espion- 
age which begets contempt on the part of any honest, manly 
boy. He makes few rules but they have been carefully con- 
sidered and weighed before they are framed. Once made, they 
bind all and obedience to them is enforced strictly. 

He is just and impartial. He does not blame or punish the 
class for the fault of an individual. He knows boys and he 
understands that no kindness he can show will compensate for 
the alienation of companions from the object of his partiality, 
and that it is no uncommon thing to see a boy, who is favored 
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by his teacher, goaded into rebellion and idleness in order to 
recover the esteem of those on whose companionship his hap- 
piness mainly depends. The conscientious teacher remembers 
always that his duty is to extend his care to his entire class, 
while his besetting temptation is to concentrate his attention 
on individuals. He is possessed of a moral courage which 
dares criticism of parents and pupils in the performance of his 
legitimate duty. He is tactful and patient but also frank 
and persistent. He is kind, not weak; sympathetic, not mal- 
leable. He is scholarly and studious and continually seeking 
new sources from which to enrich his store of knowledge so 
that he may better illustrate, explain and amplify the ques- 
tion at issue. He wishes to have his pupils “drink from a 
running stream and not from a stagnant pool.” He teaches 
from a vital, animated, enthusiastic mind, not from the ghastly 
pages of a lifeless text-book. There is variety in the matter 
and in the method of his teaching. He interests his pupils 
because he himself is interested, is enthusiastic and is able to 
communicate his fervor to his children. He teaches them to 
overcome difficulties, to solve their own problems. He forms in 
them habits of intelligent study and instills into their souls 
a love of knowledge, for he believes that the work of the 
teacher is not so much to impart knowledge as to show his 
pupils how to get it, to help the child to help himself. 

Finally, by his patient and persevering efforts, by his en- 
nobling and inspiring example he forms the minds and fashions 
the hearts of God’s little ones in the mold of the great mind 
and the great heart of Jesus Christ, the alpha and omega of 
all true knowledge, the beginning and the end of all true 
life. By his every word and deed he instills into their souls 
the firm belief that only on submission to Divine Law can 
that strong faith, that ardent hope and that burning love, 
which form the bulwarks of society, the buttresses of true 
Christian character, be securely rooted and grounded. He 
convinces them that the study of Christ’s teachings and the 
practice of Christ’s methods will be for them the only solution 
of all questions of life, as they have been for him the solution 
of all problems of classroom management. 

Rev. Wituiam J. Firzcerap, 8.T.L., 
Supt. of Parish Schools, Hartford, Conn. 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN DURING THE 
RENAISSANCE 


(Continued from the Catholic Educational Review for June, 1916) 


Beatrice d’Este, Duchess of Milan, shared her sister’s senti- 
ments in regard to life’s ills. Writing on one occasion to her hus- 
band, Lodovico Sforza, she says: “So we set out and reached 
the port of Chioggia, where the ships began to dance. I took the 
greatest delight in tossing up and down, and, by the grace of God, 
did not feel the least ill effects. But I can tell you that some of 
our party were very much alarmed, amongst others Signor Urbino, 
Niccolo de’Negri and Madonna Elisabetta.”’*! 

These sentiments of a marchioness and a duchess find an echo 
in the correspondence of a Florentine lady of a few decades later. 
In her letters to her husband, Isabella Sacchetti, the wife of Luigi 
Guicciardini and sister-in-law of the historian, thus formulates 
her philosophy of life: “I am sorry that you have so much trouble 
with the servants: it is a trying thing but you are not alone in it; 
it is the same for all. Something must be endured sometimes . . . 
we all have our faults and we must bear with one another until 
we die.” 

Then after long paragraphs of interesting information about 
the country home which she is keeping during the summer while 
her husband is serving the government, she compassionates him 
on his poor state of health and remarks: “I wish you would do as 
you advise me to do, look upon business as pleasure. Do you 
believe it is so pleasant for me here with only two maids to speak 
to,and to have to spend my time in writing and paying the workmen 
and keeping accounts? Those who would be happy in this world 
must find their pleasure in the things that annoy them, otherwise 
they will be always in sadness. I go to see Ser Antonio sometimes 
and when I see him in such pain, I feel myself blessed that I am 
able to sleep, to eat and to get some rest. So for this let us thank 
God.” 

These letters are dated from 1535 to 1542. In her younger 
days Isabella doubtless took a zealous part in the festivities of 


“' Cartwright, Beatrice d’Este, 190. London, 1899. 
® Del Lungo, op. cit., 251-277. 
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her native city as we find them described by Poliziano, where 
graceful maidens danced in the afternoon sunshine to the music of 
the lute or viol.“ 

The evidences of taste and cheerfulness and outdoor freedom, 
which we find in all these letters, add to our faith in the repre- 
sentations of such types of physical beauty as the Renaissance 
artists produced, and dismiss from our minds any preconceived 
ideas of a vain artificiality, wholly incompatible with the keen 
aesthetic enjoyment with which these women speak of their own 
or their neighbors’ personal ornamentation. In this, as in other 
material things, art ruled their habits and regulated their tastes. 
With intimate friends they borrow and lend home decorations and 
even jewels for special occasions and take pleasure in exchanging 
articles of toilet necessity of their own manufacture, such as the 
Renaissance drug store failed to supply.“* 

The writings of these women indicate, too, beyond a doubt, the 
nature of their love for the literature and art of the Revival. 
With none of them was this love an all-absorbing passion. Other 
interests claimed their share of attention in the daily lives of all 
these women. The domestic instinct is everywhere manifest in 
their correspondence with kindred or family friends; their letters 
addressed to scholars and artists have a tone of aesthetic feeling, 
of piety or cordial equality, in which good sense and propriety 
always predominate; and the same may be said of their poems. 

With many the cares, not only of a family, but from time to time 
of the state, called them away from their classical pursuits. This 
was particularly the case in the kingdoms and duchies. Whenever 
this happened they proved themselves capable and prudent rulers, 
but their attitude in general towards public affairs and towards 
the obligations imposed by the frequent absence of their husbands 
on military duty, is well expressed by Vittoria Colonna: 

“Your mighty valor has proclaimed you kin 
To Hector and Achilles. But for me, 
Forlorn and weeping, what can this avail? 


Others cried out for war, but I for peace. 
My speech was ever: it suffices me 
If my dear lord rest ever at my side. 


“3 Tbid., 175. 
“ Cf. Cartwright, op. cit.; Jerrold, ibid. 
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You are not hurt by hazardous emprises, 
But rather we who, mournful and afflicted, 
Wait on sore wounded by our doubts and fears.’’** 


However the preferences of these women may differ in choice 
or in degree of intensity in their love for literature and art, it is 
manifest that they have one sentiment in common. All, without 
exception, are deeply spiritual; and very nearly all stood the test 
of orthodoxy when the Reformation crossed the borders into 
Italy. Of the learned women above mentioned, several entered 
convents, some abandoning their earthly studies at the door of the 
contemplative cloister, and others entering the teaching orders. 

Bettista di Montefeltro, after the death of her husband, became 
a Franciscan; Cecilia Gonzaga, with her mother, Paola Malatesta, 
entered the Franciscan convent founded by the latter at Mantua; 
Alessandra Scala joined the Benedictines in Florence, after her 
husband’s death, and Isotta Nogarola also abandoned the world.** 

The best efforts of all these Renaissance poets were on religious 
themes, and the letters all breathe a sincere piety. “I. H.S.” 
stands at the head of every epistle of Isabella Guicciardini, and 
“May Christ keep you,” or “May the Lord keep you and preserve 
your health,” is the closing prayer. 

The letters of Isabella d’Este give evidence of her solid piety. 
Those concerning her children reveal at once the mother and the 
woman of devout life: “Yesterday when I was saying my office,” 
she writes to her husband, “he [Federico] came in and said he 
wanted to find his papa, and turned over all the cards till he found 
a figure with a beard, upon which he was delighted, and kissed it 
six times over saying “Papa bello!’ with the greatest joy.” 

Isabella took special pains with her other children, notwith- 


“La vostra gran virti s’ e dimostrata 
D’un Ettor, d’un Achille, Ma che fia 
anaee per me, wanes a 


Atri Siete guerra, io sempre pace, 
Dicendo: assai mi fia se il mio marchese 
Meco quieto nel suo stato 
Non nuoce a voi tentar le dubbie i imprese; 
Ma a noi, dogliose afflitte, che aspettando 
Semo da dubbio e da timore effese!”” 
Quoted and translated by Jerrold, er cit., 68. 
“ Cf. Tiraboschi, op. cit.; Del oe 
— “I Precettori d’Isabella d’Este.” Quoted in Cartwright, op. cit., 
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standing that she so much more often mentions the precious heir 
in her correspondence. The baby Leonora writes to her father, as 
any baby girl would, from the lap of her mother. Ippolita and 
Livia both were encouraged in their vocation to religion, while 
Ercole, afterwards Cardinal and famous in connection with the 
Council of Trent, owed much to his devoted mother whose good 
example his professors at Bologna encouraged him to follow.“ 

The history of the friendship of Vittoria Colonna and Michel- 
angelo enables us to see the virtue and piety of this other great 
woman of the sixteenth century. 

Speaking of the Pieta, Vittoria writes to the artist: “Your 
works forcibly awaken the judgment of whoever looks at them, 
and I spoke of adding goodness to things already perfect because I 
have seen actual instances of this in your work. . . . I had the 
greatest faith in God that He would grant you a supernatural grace 
to make this Christ, and when I saw it, it was so wonderful that 
it surpassed all my expectations in ever way. . . . I do not 
know how else to serve you than by praying for you to this sweet 
Christ, whom you have drawn so well and perfectly.”” 

Of Cardinal Pole, whose friendship meant so much to her amid 
the dangers attending her association with the reformers in Italy, 
Vittoria says to Cardinal Cervini: “The more opportunity I have 
had of observing the actions of the most reverend Monsignor of 
England, the more he seems to me a true and most sincere servant 
of God. So, when in his charity he condescends to answer any 
questions of mine, I think I am secure from error in following his 
advice.” 

That the poems of this devout woman are not only spiritual 
but sincerely Catholic, is pointed out by her best critics. Such 
passages as the following are cited as evidence of this: 

“Francis, in whom like wax our Lord imprest 
His bitter wounds and sole elected thee, 
Sealed with the seal of love thus vividly, 
His image true to us to manifest. 


Saint in Paradise, I pray thee plead 
That I may follow thy fair humble way, 
In thought, in wish, in every holy deed.’’®! 


@ Cf. ae ag ibid., II, 216. 


“ Carteggi tter CXXIV. Translated by Jerrold, op. cit., 129. 
 Ibid., Letter CXLIX. Jerrold, op. cit., 262. 
 Tbid., 285. 
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The virtues that spring from religion enabled such women as 
these to keep steadily on their way, not only amid the dangers 
of error, but amid the more common dangers of adulation. In 
the early days of the Renaissance movement Bianca d’Este is 
commended for her virtue and good sense in spite of the praises 
of which she was the object,®? and later on the gifted Florentine 
woman, Alessandra Seala, sends this reply to the laudatory 
epistles of Poliziano: “There is nothing better than the praises 
of a man of worth, and with what glory do thy praises cover me. 
But as for thy dreams, have a care that thou interpret them truly. 
Thou canst not possibly have found in me all that thou sayest. 
The divine Homer saith, ‘A god should be approached only by 
those like unto him,’ and between thee and me there is too great 
difference. For thou art like unto the Danube, which floweth 
from the west unto the south, and then towards the east in a 
mighty stream of water. Glorious philologist, thou dost disperse 
the darkness from works in many tongues, Greek, Roman, Hebrew, 
Etruscan. A Hercules of learning, thou art called upon to show 
thy strength in labors upon works of astronomy, physics, arith- 
metic, poetry, law and medicine. My childish writings are things 
as light as the flowers and the dew. Shall I stand by thy side 
because I have a little learning, or,—as saith the proverb,—shall we 
not be as the gnat beside the elephant, because both have a pro- 
boscis, or the cat beside Minerva on account of their coerulean 
eyes!’’5 

To be found in the correspondence of these Renaissance women 
are many letters written by religious, either monks or nuns, con- 
taining friendly advice and exhortations to perseverance in virtue 
and piety and in the fulfillment of duty. 

One of these, written by Paola Antonia de’Negri (Sister An- 
gelica), the daughter of Lazzaro de’Negri, a professor of literature 
in Milan, is addressed to Gaspara Stampa. Gaspara’s ancestors 
were Milanese but she was born in Padua and, in 1544, was in 
Venice where she was greatly admired and sought after for her 
singular gifts as a musician and poet. 

Writing from her convent of San Paolo in Milan, August 20, 
1544, Sister Angelica says to her: “If the Creator loves you so 


8? Tiraboschi, cit., 852. 
0 


53 Del Lungo, Women of Florence. Translated by Steegmann, 183. London, 


1907 
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much, why should not I, a miserable creature, love you? If He 
took such pleasure in you as to adorn you with His abundant 
graces in order that He might better be able to take delight in you, 
why should not I also take delight in the wonderful works that 
He has wrought in you? Ah! if it might please His goodness to 
make me worthy to see the beautiful work which He has begun in 
you brought to perfection; and this I am sure He will do, you being 
willing, as I trust you will be. For, if you are possessed of the 
noble spirit that is announced to me by many, I cannot believe 
that you will wish to imitate the folly of those who, arrogating to 
themselves the gifts and graces bestowed on them, are so charmed 
with themselves and become so proud that, making an idol of such 
graces, they desire for themselves the praises that belong to God. 
They want to be worshipped and praised and they make it their 
whole study to please the world and men.” 

When this letter was addressed to her, the youthful Gaspara was 
basking in the sunshine of popular favor and wasting her spiritual 
energies in composing daily verses to an indifferent lover. Her 
later poems prove that she was not deaf to the warning. 

In addition to the many devout Renaissance women who especi- 
ally consecrated their lives to the service of God, either in religion 
or, like Vittotia Colonna, among the poor and afflicted out in the 
world, there is a long line of perfect mothers who, like Isabella 
d’Este, wisely guided the inner life of the family, directing the care 
of their children and the affairs of the household. 

At Mantua, from the days of Paola Malatesta, all through the 
critical period of the Revival, noble women ruled the Gonzaga 
court. After this gifted woman had retired to the convent,” 
Barbara von Brandenburg, the wife of Lodovico Gonzaga, with her 
daughter-in-law, Margaret of Bavaria, kept alive her memory and 
emulated her virtues,** until Isabella d’Este came from Ferrara to 
guide the fortunes of Mantua for half a century. 

The mother of Isabella, Leonora of Aragon, bringing from Naples 
the best gifts of her race, took up the mission of good example at 
Ferrara and handed it down to the days of her daughter-in-law, 
Lucrezia Borgia, who found at this court and in the neighboring 


“Lettere Spiretuale della Devota Religiosa, Angelica Paola de’Negri,” 
619-623. Translated by Jerrold, op. cit., 179. 

*Donismondi, Dell’ Istoria Ecclesiastica di Mantova, Pt. I, 382. 

** Kristeller, “Barbara von Brandenburg,” Hohenszollern Jahrbuch, 1899. 
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convents, an element of piety in which her true nature blossomed 
forth in vindication of her name.” 

Lucrezia’s only daughter, Eleanora, inherited her mother’s 
ripened virtues and entered a convent in her native city, while the 
foreign princess, Renée of France, who married Duke Ercole II, 
Lucrezia’s eldest son, brought other phases of the new thought to 
old Ferrara and trained her daughters in other paths than those 
of Italian tradition. 

From the days of Battista di Montefeltro, the court of Urbino 
fostered the spirit of the true Renaissance and sent forth devout 
women to rule the homes of Italy, or, after the example of Battista, 
to consecrate their talents and their virtues to the service of God 
in religion. 

To this center of culture Battista Sforza, the great granddaughter 
of the first Battista, came from Milan as the wife of the “Good 
Duke Frederick.” How Battista cared for her daughters, of 
whom she had eight, we can only conjecture, but when at length 
she gave to Urbino the long desired heir and passed away in 
fulfillment of her promise made to God, all Italy mourned her 
loss and sympathized with the grief expressed by the Good Duke: 
“For many reasons her death was a grievous vexation, for she was 
the beloved consort of my fortunes and domestic cares, the delight 
equally of my private and public hours, so that no greater mis- 
fortune could have befallen me.”™ 

The spirit that reigned at Milan is eyidenced by the piety of 
Bianca Maria Visconti, mother of Lodovico, of Ippolita and of 
six other children. When Lodovico was 5 years old and danger- 
ously ill, his mother placed him under the protection of the 
Blessed Virgin and vowed rich offerings to the shrine of St. Anthony 
at Padua if her son should be spared. After his recovery she 
sent a life-sized silver image of Lodovico to Padua, with a set of 
vestments and altar plate for the Church of the Saint.” 

The devotion of Bianca is in keeping with that of so many other 
Renaissance mothers whom we find making long journeys on 
pilgrimage to Loretto and other shrines to give thanks for favors 
obtained through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints. 


Cf. Bertoni, La Bib. Estense e la Coltura Ferraise. Torino, 1903; Cath. 
Encyclopedia, Alezander VI; Gregorovius, Lucrezia Borgia nach Urkunden und 
Korrespondenzen threr eigenen Zeit. Stuttgart and Berlin, 1906, 

* Dennistoun, op. cit., I, 216. 

” Cartwright, Beatrice d’Este, 14. 
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Long before the days of Savanorola, the Florentine mothers 
fulfilled the mission of apostles in their families. This is attested 
by one of his spiritual daughters in a letter written in May, 1496, 
in which she asks him to advise the maidens “whose judgment will 
lead them astray,” as to the proper style of their new attire. 
After complaining that the zeal of the preacher has been directed 
more towards the welfare of the men and children than that of 
the women, she observes: “And since we have already labored and 
sown for a great while, it is needful to make sure that the enemy 
do not come and sow tares.”™ 

The hymns composed by Lucrezia Tornabuoni, the wife of 
Piero de’Medici, and mother of Lorenzo, for her boys and girls, 
and for her devout friends, speak to us still of the care and affection 
with which she governed her household. Among these “laude” 
are two Christmas hymns, beginning: “Venite Pastori,” and 
“Ecco il Re forte.’”™ 

Clarice Orsini, the wife of Lorenzo de’Medici, watched over her 
children with equal care as is plain from the complaint addressed 
to Lorenzo by Poliziano, the tutor of the future Pope Leo X. 
“As for Giovanni, his mother employs him in reading the Psalter, 
which I by no means commend. Whilst she abstained from 
interfering with him it is astonishing how rapidly he improved.” 

That the virtues and graces of many of the Renaissance women 
were celebrated by Castiglione in the “Cortegiano,”’ is more than 
fictitious evidence of their merits, if we consider the deep interest 
which this gallant historian of the Italian courts took in his own 
daughters and in their moral welfare. 

After the premature death of his wife, Ippolita Torelli, he wrote 
to his children whom his mother was caring for at Mantua: 
“My Anna, who first taught me to use the sweet name of daughter, 
may your character be adorned with such moral graces that the 
beauties of your person may be excelled by that of your soul, and 
may be justly celebrated by posterity. And you, my Ippolita, 
whom I love so much for the sake of her whose name you bear, 
how pleasant it would be if, in the practice of virtue, you could 
surpass the sister who is so much your elder in years! But go on, 
both of you, as you have begun, and imitate the pattern held up 

® Del Lungo, op. cit. Translated by Steegmann, 227. 

*! Tiraboschi, op. cit., Vol. VI, Pt. ILI, p. 848; Hare, Most Illustrious Ladies 


of the Italian Renaissance, 57. London and New York, 1904. 
* Hare, ibid., 67. 
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before your eyes by her who has nurtured you since your mother 
died, when you were too young to mourn her loss, so that all may 
with one voice exclaim how close a likeness you bear to her.”’® 


It was but natural that the Italian woman should take so active 
a part in the Revival of Learning. Her position in the home and 
in society had secured a development of her mental and moral 
powers sufficiently strong to render both safe and profitable to her 
the new conditions brought about by the Renaissance. 

Since the advent of Christianity man had treated her with 
the respect and confidence inspired by his faith and all the great 
teachers of the Church had labored for her spiritual and intellectual 
advancement. To her St. Peter imparted wisdom and knowledge 
through his guidance of St. Petronilla and her. companions; 
St. Paul expressed Christ’s attitude towards her in his Epistle to 
the Galatians®** and upheld her dignity by his example to the 
Romans;® St. Ambrose, St. Jerome and St. Augustine devoted 
themselves to her interests, especially in their literary labors. 

Later ages inherited this spirit and passed it on to the Renais- 
sance. When Dante sings of the old Testament models of perfect 
womanhood it is with the voice of St. Bernard®* and his homage 
to Beatrice is that of medieval knighthood, a homage inspired by 
Catholicism.” 

By responding to the teaching of the Church and reciprocating 
the confidence placed in her, the Italian woman had become 
worthy of her destiny and had handed down from generation to 
generation the wealth of virtue and knowledge inherited through 
the Gospel. 

The numerous moral treatises addressed to the medieval woman 


* Cartwright, Baldassare Castiglione, I1, 394. London, 1908. 
* ITI, 28. 
6 Rom., XVI. 
66 Paradiso, XXXII. 
* “Q Donna, in cui la mia speranza vige, 
E che soffristi per la mia salute 
In Inferno lasciar le tue vestige; 

Di tante cose, quante io ho vedute, 
Dal tuo potere e dalla tua bontate 
Riconosco la grazia e la virtute 

Tu m’hai di servo tratto a libertate 
Per tutte quelle vie, per tutti i modi, 
Che’di cid fare avei la potestate.” 

Ibid., XXXI, 79. 
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reflect her condition and character and the trend of her mental 
activities, as well as the solicitude of her spiritual guides. The 
Houses of Anjou and Aragon found direction for every duty and 
occupation in such lessons as those contained in the “Speculum 
Dominarum” of Durand de Champagne® and the women of 
Northern Italy had for their guidance such teachings as we find 
expressed in the “Del Reggimento e Costumi di Donna” of 
Francesco da Barberino.” These and the many other “mirrors 
for ladies,” published before the time of the Renaissance, treat 
for the most part of morals and manners, but they contain also 
advice on reading and on the acquisition of the knowledge suitable 
to their readers’ station in life. That they were read and dissem- 
inated by the women to whom they were addressed is evident from 
their wide circulation, but they did not constitute the entire 
library of the medieval household. The frequent mention in these 
treatises of topics from the Holy Scriptures and the Fathers, and 
from the Classics, supposed on the part of the reader a more or 
less familiar acquaintance with such topics, and the human 
element was further supplied by popular versions of the Carlovin- 
gian and Arthurian legends, afterwards cherished as heirlooms in 
the Renaissance household.” 

The sympathy with the past greatness of neighboring nations 
which these medieval tales created, fostered the spirit of patriotism 
and, by turning attention to her own great past, helped to prepare 
Italy for the New Learning. At the same time these legends 
inspired a greater interest in the things that pertain to humanity, 
and this interest manifested itself in a taste for the heroic in liter- 
ature and in life. . 

But the leaders of pedagogical thought, while realizing that a 
rich field of culture had been opened up in the revival of the 
classics, realized, too, that Arthur, in yielding place to Aeneas, 
had withdrawn the Christian element in which his humanity was 
steeped, and that that element had to be supplied by other means. 
Entering the movement with an earnest Catholic spirit, these 
humanists became the instruments in the hands of the Church for 
bringing about the adjustment to the new conditions. How to 
adapt the study of the classics to the needs of the Christian 

® Manuascrits Latins 6784, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Cited in Hentsch, 
De la Littérature Didactique du Moyen Age, 99. Halle, 1903. 


® Opere Volgari, II. logna, 1875; Hentsch, op. cit., 104. 
%” Cartwright, Beatrice d’Este, 38. 
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youth’s mental and moral development and at the same time guard 
against its abuse, became, therefore, the question of first 
importance. 

To aid in the solution of the problem the humanists hastened to 
give public expression to their personal views and at the same 
time to expound the principles of action adopted by the new 
system. All that was essential or useful in the older theories was 
to be retained. Like Dante and Petrarch, these men were of both 
the past and the future and their mission was to harmonize the 
two. Their work was not to be one of demolition but of repair 
and addition. To them the first essential in the old order was 
religion, with its accompanying code of Christian morality. This 
foundation undisturbed, the remedying of defects, the extending 
and beautifying, would be welcomed by them with enthusiasm. 

The attitude of this school of humanists toward the new studies 
is defined by Pier Paolo Vergerio’”! in his treatise addressed to 
Ubertinus of Carrara, about the year 1405: 

“We call those studies liberal which are worthy of a free man; 
those studies by which we attain and practice virtue and wisdom; 
that education which calls forth, trains and develops those highest 
gifts of body and of mind which enoble men and which are rightly 
judged to rank next in dignity to virtue only. For to a vulgar 
temper gain and pleasure are the one aim of existence, to a lofty 
nature moral worth and fame. It is, then, of the highest import- 
ance that even from infancy this aim, this effort, should constantly 
be kept alive in growing minds.””? 

The chief concern of the humanist was to gain control, not 
only of the first efforts of the child, but of the earliest influences 
brought to bear upon its development. To the practical educators 
of the system, the teaching profession was a noble vocation and 
they devoted their best energies to the training of children, even 
very young children, making no distinction of age or of sex. To 
them the child was a child of God, therefore there was “neither 
male nor female.” 

From this same principle sprang the choice of the initial field of 
action determined upon by the humanistic school. Previously 
existing conditions and the conditions peculiar to the Revival, led 


71 Professor at Florence and Padua. Cf. Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre and 


Other Humanist Educators. Cambridge, 1912. , 
72 “De Ingenuis Moribus,” Basileae, 1541. Translated by Woodward, op. cit., 
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the new system first to take up its labors among the daughters of 
the ruling classes, before passing on into the convents and down 
among the masses. The courts had become the centers of interest 
in the new studies through the patronage secured from the nobles 
by the initiators of the Renaissance.” It was consequently im- 
perative for the educational system first to provide these courts 
with teachers who were alive to the dangers of the movement as well 
as to its advantages. 

The custom of employing governors for the children of the house- 
hold was a long established one in Italy.“ This fact determined 
the nature of the new teaching body so far as it concerned the 
private domestic schools. In other private schools existing in the 
duchies and in the republics, like Venice and Florence, similar 
conditions obtained. 

Men, therefore, and for the most part laymen, became the initial 
working factors of the system. These trained schoolmasters 
secured the positions of governor in the families of wealth and dis- 
tinction, or established independent private schools. When the 
good will of the princes gave them an opportunity of extending 
their influence to families connected with the courts or dependent 
upon them, they established more pretentious palatial schools.” 
In these schools the instruction given to boys and girls had many 
features in common. 

In his treatise’® published in 1405, the same year as that of the 
appearance of Vergerio’s, Leonardo Bruni D’Arezzo,” Chancellor 
of the City of Florence, announces the attitude assumed towards 
woman’s education under the new system. Addressing his treatise 
to Battista di Montefeltro,” the author first commends her singular 
learning and exhorts her to further effort. He then outlines a 
course of study suitable for a woman moving in the society of 
scholars and sharing in their literary pursuits, and incidentally 


™ Cf. Burckhardt, op. cit.; Symonds, ibid. 

™ Cf. McCormick, Education of the Laity in the Early Middle Ages, 21. 
Washington, 1912. 

™ Cf. Tiraboschi, op. cit., Vol. VI, Pt. III; Rosmini, ‘Idea Dell’ ottimo precet- 
tore, nella vita e disciplina di Vittorino da Feltre e dei suoi discepoli, Libri quattro. 
Milano, 1845. 

76 “De studiis et literis,” Parisiis, 1642. Translated by Woodward, op. cit., 
119. 

™ Cf. Pastor, Geschichte der Péapste, I, 37; Tiraboschi, op. cit., Vol. VI. 
Pt. III, 845. 

Supra, 7ff. 
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formulates theories intended to guide the instructors of such girls 
as were under humanistic influence and training. 

Public interest having been thus aroused by the theorists, the 
task of testing out in the classroom the general principles adopted 
by the system devolved upon the practical educators. The methods 
employed to this end by Vittorino da Feltre and Guarino da 
Verona” coincide with the aims of the leading theorists and seem 
to justify the conclusion that the general body of tutors trained like 
themselves in the universities or under famous scholars followed the 
same system of instruction. 

In the humanistic schools thus founded, while boys and girls 
were taught side by side and by methods practically uniform, yet 
in the general choice of subject matter a marked distinction was 
made between them. This distinction was based on the funda- 
mental principles of Humanism, prominent among which was 
that of deference to the claims of individuality. 

Apart from the attention bestowed upon each girl in accordance 
with her special gifts or deficiencies, the humanist took into con- 
sideration, not only her future mission in Renaissance society, 
but her personal vocation as well, and to this end ministered to her 
intellectual and moral needs. Not unfrequently the girl’s special 
vocation was early determined by her parents, who, in exercising the 
right of giving in marriage, destined her not only to a particular 
state of life but to definite surroundings and to a definite sphere of 
future activity. 

To these considerations, more or less accidental, were added 
those arising from the peculiar interpretation given by Humanism 
to the universal principle that true education is preparation for life 
and for the life to come. With the humanist, such as we are con- 
sidering him, life here must be lived “happily and beautifully,” as 
well as “usefully,” but, too, the happiness of the Future Life must 
not be lost sight of. 

To attain this manifold end, therefore, the new system first pro- 
vided for the girl a basic training in the classics, identical with that 
of the boy, as a means of similarly developing her faculties, and 
imparting to her the necessary power in the acquisition of further 
knowledge. This end reached, the nature and degree of exercise 
in other forms of mental activity should be determined by her 


peculiar needs. 


™ Cf. McCormick, “Two Catholic Medieval Educators,” Cath. Unie. 
Bulletin, October, 1906, April, 1907; Woodward, op. cit.; Rosmini, ibid. 
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THE POETRY OF ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


It seems only a day since the Passion Sunday of that part- 
ing from him forever on this earth—yet it is two years: and 
so does the memory of him live with one and in one, an in- 
spiration and a power that quicken the heart and abide, time- 
less, in the soul. To pick up any of his books, as “Oddsfish !” 
this very morning, or his “Poems” on this rainy April after- 
noon, is to come again and again upon little things, an animated 
turn of phrase, a happy fancy, a pungent retort, or a bit of 
charming autobiography, out of which the lineaments and 
stature of the man emerge in sunlit distinctness. It is credible 
that the flame in him leaped forth to union again with the 
Heart that fired it; yet it is equally credible that his spirit still 
survives amongst us—survives in an energy and a force that 
widen and deepen through the circles of those who unforget- 
ably knew him, of those who have read him and taken in- 
spiration in the reading, to those who yet will read him and 
know him and venerate him when our present troubled hour 
is long since tranquil beneath the green of many Springs. 

In him one wonders which of the two worlds lay nearer to 
his soul—our own busy, restless, prideful, lovable abode of 
humanity—or the yet busier realm where the Creator is, and 
time, His creation, is not; busier because intent, with all its 
simple being, upon eternal things. Benson threw himself 
eugerly and radiantly into the one, acutely conscious always 
of the other, conscious to the very moment when his angel sum- 
moned and he “flung himself passionately on God.” “He hur- 
ried away with the paradox, which he loved to say his life was, 
still startling; a hundred promises unfulfilled. Trust death, 
nor be afraid. We in our fashion have the right to speak as 
if a future were yet all before him; he, in his spiritual mode 
of consciousness and action, is a more present force in the 
series of our days than even when he was visible amongst us, 
playing with life’s manifold gifts; catching hold of hand after 
hand and passing each on to God, if he would but go, and 
himself hastening toward God.”* 


The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson,” by Father Martin- 
dale, S.J. 
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“To be the poet of the return to Nature is somewhat,” said 
Francis Thompson, “but I would be the poet of the return to 
God.” And in a sense Benson, too, though possessed in only 
a very simple and quiet measure of anything akin to Thomp- 
son’s lyric genius, was yet a poet of that same ideal. It was 
the return in his own soul that Benson sang, and his singing 
has not gone out upon the dark—unless it be that dark which 
is closest to the light, wherein at last the Master’s footstep 
falls ringing within the cloister of the heart. In still another 
sense, likewise, was he the poet of the return to God; it was 
for the benefit of Mr. Norman Potter’s Homes for Boys that he 
consented to put into the literary market these heart-searching 
verses of autobiography. Truly they are autobiography, and 
read in almost any order of arrangement they tell a wondrous 
story that lies open and manifest on every page. As Mr. Wil- 
frid Meynell observes, in his subtle introduction to the slender 
volume, “They are very intimate; and as such are proper to 
poetry even in the case of a writer who had not specially 
studied the mechanism of poetry as his medium.” Surely if 
poetry is at all the art of expressing truth, beauty, and human 
experience in rhythmical, and usually metrical, language, with 
direct appeal to the emotions and the imagination, then Rob- 
ert Hugh Benson has written poetry and may take his place 
in that group of Cambridge religious poets whose crowning 
glory is Richard Crashaw. 

There are several interesting resemblances between Crashaw 
and Benson, apart from the fact that both were members of 
the same University, both were converts to Catholicism, both 
received ecclesiastical preferment, and both were deeply stirred 
by the beauties of ritual and the glories of Gothic architecture. 
Like Crashaw, Benson had belonged to the most advanced wing 
of the Anglican Church, and Father Maturin, then a Cowley 
Father, for a time stood in much the same relation to Ben- 
son’s spiritual progress as did Nicholas Ferrar to Crashaw’s. 
The best understanding of the exact nature of this influence 
may perhaps be had from that remarkable romance “John 
Inglesant,” of which Crashaw’s life is seemingly the inspira- 
tion. Benson came upon it in London, while studying there 
with the intention of entering the Indian Civil Service. It laid 
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strong hold on his youthful imagination, and unquestionably 
ranks among the dominating influences that lead him into the 
Church. Apparently it brought to focus, and concentrated for 
him, his vague religious emotions—certainly for a time it af. 
fected him deeply: 


“The revelation of the Personality of Jesus Christ came to him 
literally like the tearing of veils and the call of a loud trumpet and 
a leaning forth of the Son of God to touch him. The veils swung 
back again, and silence was once more to swaddle his soul into inertia; 
but virtue had gone forth and without his realizing it, his life would 
appear to have been poised round a new axis; its centre of gravity 
was shifted, or if you will, the notion of the dominancy of Jesus, hay- 
ing sunk into his sub-consciousness, worked there in silence until in 
due time it revealed its adult significance.” 


To be sure, as Wilfrid Meynell pointed out, “his matured 
taste turned otherwhere;” and it is significant of Benson’s 
realization of the spiritual force of poetry that he should come 
to consider Francis Thompson’s “The Hound of Heaven” as 
“the most valuable auxiliary of the missionary priest in his 
work for the conversion of England” (a happy, if unique, 
conception of a possible sacramental function for the greatest 
of Thompson’s odes!). Some of Benson’s verses, moreover, in 
tone and spirit and lyric quality, are distinctly reminiscent, in 
a very worthy way, of Crashaw’s earlier style. Indeed the 
following lines from “Lectori,” the preface to the 1634 edition 
of Crashaw’s “Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber,” (as translated 
here by Doctor Grosart), could readily be accepted as Benson’s 
for their fervour and intensity and poetic manner; 


. “What my soul pants for, and still drinks 
And drinks, and thirsts, and never thinks 
To get enough, O give, still give. 
Thus would I die; thus would I live. 
Transfix this heart, Child: howsoe’er 
Thou comest,—crown’d with thorns and bare, 
Or great with the awful heraldry 
Of nail and spear for Faith to see; 
Or greater still, on the holy rood 
Wet with the terror of Thy Blood; 
Or great’st of all, Thyself alone 
In meek might of Thy Passion,— 
Still pierce this heart; O pierce it, Child . . .” 


*Martindale, op. cit. 
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Witness the lines from Benson’s “The Invitation :” 
. “Come as Thou wilt, but come, Lord, come. ~ 
Do Thine own pleasure. Surely, Lord, 
Thou art full free to come and go, 
To lift my sorrow by a word, 
Or pierce me with a sudden sword, 
And leave me sobbing in my woe.” . . 


Remark especially the sonnet “Contrition,” the second of 
the series of two entitled “Plead Thou My Cause”: 


“Plead Thou my cause; yet let me bear the pain, 
Lord, Who hast done so much to ransom me, 
Now that I know how I have wounded Thee, 

And crucified Thee, Prince of Life, again. 

Yea, let me suffer; Thou wilt not disdain 
To let me hang beside Thee on the Tree 
And taste Thy bitter Cup of agony. 

Let it not be that Thou hast died in vain. 


Ah, awful Face of Love, bruised by my hand, 
Turn to me, pierce me with Thine eyes of flame, 
And give me deeper knowledge of my sin. 

So let me grieve; and, when I understand 
How great my guilt, my ruin, and my shame, 
Open Thy Sacred Heart and let me in!” 





Truly this man died through love of God, and surely God’s 
countenance was not withheld from the soul that prayed— 
in “Visions of the Night”— 


“O Lord of Light, who gav’st me breath, 
And set’st my spirit ill at ease 
Within the body of this death, 
What means this dreaming rush and rout— 
These phantasies 
Born from within and seen without? . 
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Truly this man died through love of God, and surely God’s 
countenance was not withheld from the soul that prayed— 
in “Visions of the Night”— 


“O Lord of Light, who gav’st me breath, 
And set’st my spirit ill at ease 
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What means this dreaming rush and rout— 
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Born from within and seen without? . 
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Why coms’t Thou not Thyself, O Lord, 
To still the tossing of the brain, 
And calm with one imperious word 
This storm of fancy under Thee, 
And yet again 
Bid peace, as once in Galilee? 


Come, Lord; and if through toilsome days 
I pray in dumb perplexity, 
And strive to lift my wearied praise,— 
Yet let me rest when night is deep, 
And look on Thee 
The Lord of waking and of sleep.” 


The wearied praise of him who never tired! It must have 
echoed in his ears with a solemn sweetness, in Heaven’s court, 
amid the depths of that night wherein no man shall labour 
and in which at last he found his fullest life. 

That other night, the night spoken of by St. John of the 
Cross, wherein the contemplative soul may look on God, is 
revealed in a superb flash of mystic and poetic insight in a 
flaming lyric of almost unbearable intensity—“The Teresian 
Contemplative.” To bring home to oneself the poem’s inner- 
most meaning, Crashaw’s hymns in honour of St. Theresa 
should likewise be read, and pondered. Like Crashaw, Benson 
too was a lyric contemplative. It is in “The Ascent of Mt. 
Carmel” and “The Obscure Night of the Soul” that St. John 
of the Cross speaks of three steps up which all contemplative 
souls must pass, three nights of darkness and deprivation. The 
first is that of ordinary detachment, of abandonment of one’s 
physical likes and dislikes. The second is that of mental de- 
tachment from all imaginative thought. The third, which is 
the most profound darkness of all, demands the renunciation 
of Divine communications, visions and messages. And there, 
“where none appears,” Christ the Lord comes to His beloved! 
Crashaw and Benson both realized that only by being a scholar 
of this new night of primeval darkness could one come forth 
master of the mystic day whose Light is the beauty of God’s 
countenance. Above all else, of course, did they realize and 
declare the necessity of practical devotion, knowing full well 
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that faith, and not insight, was the foundation of the neces- 
sary virtues, inasmuch as faith was the common road which 
all must travel, while mysticism was the further path that 
only the more puissant soul could tread to absolute Transcen- 


dence: 


“She moves in tumult; round her lies 
The silence of the world of grace; 
The twilight of our mysteries 
Shines like high noonday on her face; 
Our piteous guesses, dim with fears, 
She touches, handles, sees, and hears. 


In her all longings mix and meet; 
Dumb souls through her are eloquent; 
She feels the world beneath her feet 
Thrill in a passionate intent; 
Through her our tides of feeling roll 
And find their God within her soul. 


Her faith the awful Face of God 
Brightens and blinds with utter light; 

Her footsteps fall where late He trod; 
She sinks in roaring voids of night; 

Cries to her Lord in black despair, 

And knows, yet knows not, He is there. 


A willing sacrifice she takes 
The burden of our fall within; 
Holy she stands; while on her breaks 
The lightning of the wrath of sin; 
She drinks her Saviour’s cup of pain, 
And, one with Jesus, thirsts again.’’* 


That holy thirst was Benson’s, too, and in the last stanza of 
another poem, “A Halt,” all the ardour of his being and fer- 
vour of his soul are poured out in longing to penetrate beyond 
the veil: 


“The Teresian Contemplative,” “Poems,” p. 43. 
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“. . . ah, dear Saviour, human-wise, 
I yearn to pierce all mysteries, 
To catch Thine Hands, and see Thine Eyes 
When evening sounds begin. 
There, in Thy white Robe, Thou wilt wait 
At dusk beside some orchard gate, 
And smile to see me come so late, 
And, smiling, call me in.” 


“He lived, I am sure,” wrote Arthur Christopher Benson in 
“Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother,” “always looking forward and 
anticipating.” The satisfaction of his soul lay only in closer 
and closer union with God, and, in his ministry, with God’s 
creation—humanity. Everything that would promote that 
union he seized upon eagerly, and Nature made him aware of 
God in her own way with a vividness that only the Mass itself 
surpassed for him. Take the lines in “Fulfillment”—beneath 
whose title is the significant inscription, “Fecisti nos ad te et 
inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te”—lines whose 
picturing power is surely authentic poetry: 


. . » “Come, lift thine eyes from out this dark unrest 
Beyond the bitter mist of tears and blood! 
Above the vivid fury of the west, 
With radiance softly keen, 
Incredibly serene, 
A star swims high above the phantom flood, 


Till in an ordered glory, star by star, 
Leaps into life the wonder of the sky; 
And in dark vaults, immeasurably far, 
The splendour spreads and breaks, 
And all wide heaven awakes 
And earth’s disorders and her tumults die. 


Come, lift thine eyes from that disordered heart— 
Pities and passions, half-born treacheries, 
Follies and sudden prudence—come apart 
And watch the dark unfold 
Her myriad gates of gold 
Till all thy wailing into wonder dies!” . 
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Like all those given the grace of insight, he saw in symbols 
their outward sign of an Immanent God—and this, together 
with his love for the sea and the autumn sunshine and the 
flowers, is the message of the sonnet “At High Mass:” 


“Thou Who hast made this world so wondrous fair ;— 
The pomp of clouds; the glory of the seas 
Music of water; song-birds’ melody; 
The organ of Thy thunder in the air; 
Breath of the rose; and beauty everywhere— 
Lord, take this stately service done to Thee, 
The grave enactment of Thy Calvary 
In jewelled pomp and splendor pictured there! 


Lord, take the sounds and sights; the silk and gold; 
The white and scarlet; take the reverent grace 
Of ordered step; window and glowing wall — 
Prophet and Prelate, holy men of old; 
And teach us children of the Holy Place 
Who love Thy Courts, to love Thee best of all.” 


In the last lines, as in other places in his poetry—for 
example, in “Christian Evidences,” there are adumbrated to 
us characteristics which conceivably might be misunderstood 
in the final estimate of his personality, characteristics thus 
admirably set forth in Father Martindale’s “Life:” 


“There was in Monsignor Benson an instinct which made him ‘re- 
gard even religion somehow as a game, a sport. .. . Outrageous as 
this may sound, I am sure of it.’ . . . But “he who has found 
sweetness and truth in the formule he uses about God, and the 
symbols of the high sacraments of God, and suddenly catches sight of 
the splendors for which they stand, . . . may burst into joyous 
laugh—a laugh, for he sees how enormously inadequate they are 6 
a joyous laugh because they already are so good, and promise what is 80 
much better. In moments of this abrupt realization that ‘God’s in His 
Heaven!’ . . . Hugh would literally break into a laugh and hug 
himself, and cry out to friends: ‘Oh, my dear; isn’t it all tremen- 
dous? Isn’t it sport? Isn’t it all huge fun?’” 


Yet, as still others of his lyrics reveal: 
“All his life Hugh Benson was followed continuously, in his mind, 


by the awareness ofa Fear .. . Fear, as such, and not fear of this 
or that: Fear which is essentially ‘the denying of the succors of 


thought’ . . . Now Greek . . . tragedies were described by Aristotle 
: as a Pcree of Fear and Pity. Some at least have held that 
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the philosopher believed all human creatures to be the better for peri- 
odical explosions of the two passions. They are to be conceived al- 
most, as swelling within the soul, until they need an outburst, else 
they will fester and slay the soul, or break forth harmfully. A harm- 
less occasion for their externalizing was therefore engineered for 
them. I would suggest that Benson, probably quite unconsciously, 
provided himself with all sorts of strange opportunities for fear, that 
his fearing faculty, so to say, might have sufficient exercise, and leave 
him in regard to all that mattered more at peace . - 

This apprehensiveness is at close quarters with us in “Visions 
of the Night.” It is again envisaged in “Savonarola Moritu- 
rus,” perhaps the most dramatic of his poems outside his plays: 
the fear of weakness, or despair, overcoming final perseverance 
when face to face with death, especially death by martyrdom. 
The very idea of martyrdom fascinated him, him who literally 
burned out his own life in utter unflinching devotion to the 
cause in which he had enlisted. Physical exhaustion was the 
regular price of all his successes, and he paid it gladly, smil- 
ingly, painfully, to the very end, paid it to achieve the Reality of 
which he wrote (in “Spiritual Letters”)—“The secret of all 
progress in religion, art, learning, and everything else, is to 
have an ideal toward which one works. It is that, surely, that 
it is meant by the Kingdom of God being within us; it is within 
us as an Idea, before it becomes without us as a Reality.” 

“One passage in “Savyonarola Moriturus” is especially self- 
revealing, and that for a reason it is now no breach of decorum 
to set forth. A year or two before his death he talked with a 
neophyte on the sacrifices one might have to make for the 
Faith. “And are you sure you would make them all?” he was 
asked. His reply was that he would like to say “Yes,” but 
that he dare not answer for what he might be made to yield 
under bodily torture. The first four lines of the second stanza 
of the Savonarola poem are the more poignant for this modesty 
of the author’s own estimate of his powers of endurance,. pow- 
ers which he thenceforth put to sharp apprenticeship and test, 
passing out, not vanquished, but victor.’* 


“Faint heart, poor soul,” do they say, “to recant at a pain, 
To repent at the turn of a screw!” 

Ah, I ask pardon of God again and again, 
And pardon from you! 

Can the brain balance and weigh when the sinews are rent, 
Is there room for agony there? 
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What if the lips have lied, did the heart consent 
In that night of despair? 

Slow rocked the rafters above as I blinked in my pain 
With the tears and the sweat in my eyes; 

Torn was my heart on the rack, and entangled my brain; 
Is there cause for surprise?” 


This might almost be an utterance of the Benson of “Come 
Rack! Come Rope!” instead of the voice of Savonarola speak- 
ing through the clamour of the mob gathered in a public 
square of Florence to witness his execution. Of the racking 
scene in the novel, Benson wrote: “It seems to me, who have 
never been on the rack, that I have succeded pretty well in writ- 
ing down what the rack must have felt like, and the mental 
states it must have induced. When I had finished writing that 
scene, I was conscious of very distinct, even slightly painful, 
sensations in my own wrists and ankles.” In the poem, Sav- 
onarola’s pathetic question “Is there cause for surprise?” be- 
speaks the humanness and generosity of Benson’s sympathy 
and understanding, which are revealed again in a fragment 
from a succeeding stanza: 


“the wisest man errs 
The surest foot slips.” 


His own heart had been upon the rack, and the triumph of 
the ordeal was that it opened that heart all the wider to a 
world against which it never had been closed. It was his 
joy, and his vocation, afterwards, to help others through their 
terment, to aid them from that point beyond resistance which 
the soul must inevitably reach in a conflict with its God. He 
knew how tremendous a surrender that tremendous lover de- 
manded. “I believe,” one wrote timidly to him, in later years, 
“that if only I could find myself in Catholicism, I could 
swim.” “Then for God’s sake,” he answered, “jump!” 

In “Lines—written before August, 1903,” previous to his re- 
ception into the Church, one passage affords an insight into 
his soul at that crisis of his life which perhaps nothing else 
possibly could give so well: 


“T cannot love, my heart is turned within 
And locked within; (Ah, me! 
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How shivering in self-love I sit) for sin 
Has lost the key. 
Ah! Sacred Heart of Jesus, Flame divine, 
Ardent with great desire, 
My hope is set upon that love of Thine, 
Deep Well of Fire.” 
Never did that hope falter, even when it cried out in “The 
Priest’s Lament,” of a later date: 
“Lord, I am near to die, 
So steep the hill, 
So slow the wheels, so feeble I, 
The halting place so far above. 
Art Thou indeed a God of Love, 
And tender still?” 


For, swift and sure and comforting came the answer: 


“Son, turn a moment, see 
Is that blood thine? 
Who is it shares thy yoke with thee, 
Treads foot by foot with thee the road? 
Whose shoulder bears the heavier load— 
Is it not Mine?” 

The informing theme of all Benson’s poetry is the full con- 
sciousness of God’s love and of His divine presence. It makes 
his song piercingly lyric to an almost insupportable degree, so 
real and vivid is its emotion and its spirituality. He says 
chiefly things one knew but could hardly express. “After a 
Retreat,” for instance, is but the summation of the com- 
mon experiences of that religious withdrawal and meditation, 
yet somehow it seems wonderfully fresh and new, especially 
in the stanza: 


“What hast thou felt today? 
The pinions of the Angel-guide 
That standeth at thy side 
In rapturous ardours beat, 
Glowing, from head to feet, 
In ecstasy divine? 
Nay, 
This only have I felt, Christ’s hand in mine,” 
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The retreats and sermons that he preached will never be for- 
gotten by those who heard them—nor the optimism which he 
inspired, the religious courage he aroused, and the conviction 
of triumph in failure provided one arose Godwards after a 
stumble or a fall. Love’s arrogance was beautiful to behold 
in him! And all of this, and much more, may be found in 
“Christian Evidences,” the lyric that of his entire poetry comes 
closest to belonging among his sermons. It is his retort to the 
Higher Critics, and might fittingly serve as a preface to “The 
Religion of the Plain Man.” Here “he gets back to his intui- 
tions; to that which made him, ardent investigator though he 
was, ever in closer touch with the simple than with the scien- 
tific—back to that witness within himself which Christ prom- 
ises and gives to all His own”: 


“Nay then, if proof and tortured argument 
Content thee—teach thee that the Lord is there, 
Or risen again; I pray thee be content, 
But leave me here 
With eye unsealed by any proof of thine, 


With eye unsealed to know the Lord is mine.” 


That the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life, was part 
of the very foundation of Benson’s whole attitude of mind. 
He had that largeness and humility of spirit that blossomed so 
in the Middle Ages into a mode of life and a habit of thought 
that were at once natural and reticent, that were chivalrous 
and simple, that could forget themselves in merriment, and 
remember, also merrily, in the carols of Christmas morning. 
In such a spirit did Benson conceive “A Christmas Carol,” 
perhaps the most artistically complete and perfect of his verses, 
for certainly it is the sheerest and truest lyric of them all, 
and is in the highest and best poetic tradition. It is one of 
the most human and lovable of the portraits of Joseph and of 
Mary that have been drawn in song (though he caught the 
inspiration again in the lines on the Annunciation—“In the 
Month of May”). It cannot be quoted from; it must be read 
in its entirety for its full beauty to come thrillingly and 
gloriously home. 
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Aside from several superb phrases of affection on the part 
of Mary and of Joseph “on the road to Bethlehem” in the 
Carol, but one poem in the book deals specifically with human 
love, and that is the “Wedding Hymn”—a quiet, tender prayer 
and blessing on two souls forever sacramentally one. To Ben- 
son, human love was essentially of the nature of eternal things, 
and purity, as he conceived it, “was white indeed, but not 
snow-white so truly as white-hot.” And again, on another 
occasion, speaking of self-discipline, “Don’t mistake ‘God is 
Love’ for ‘God is Good Nature.’ Love is terrible and stern.” 

There was no inertia in Benson’s temperament, and to a 
degree this reacted unfavorably on his books. In contrast 
to Hilaire Belloc’s conviction that “Inertia is the breeding- 
ground of inspiration,” it was almost of necessity to Benson 
to be constantly at concert pitch. Yet to another degree the 
reaction was very favorable indeed—for it brought all of his 
personality into full exercise, and writing became a game which 
he played with all his might. His work is a personal confes- 
sion; it bodies forth his own dreams, his own dilemmas, his 
own certainty that the Catholic philosophy of life here and 
hereafter was the only thing worth writing about. Every- 
where in his books he was purposeful, and that purpose lay 
ultimately Godward. Into his lyrics he fairly poured the very 
hottest and most intimate of his energies, leaving to us almost 
an autobiography rather than a book of poetry: and primarily 
as the silver thread on which some of the rarer jewels of his 
life are strung, should his poems be interpreted. 

THoMAS QUINN BrEESLEY. 

Princeton University. 





SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM? 


Catholic schools exist because the Catholic Church and our 
Catholic people are not satisfied with the education given in 
the public schools of the country. This, however, does not 
imply that Catholics cease to be interested in the public schools 
or that they fail in appreciation of the splendid efforts that 
are being made by the public schools of the country. It simply 
means that existing conditions make it impossible for the 
public schools to attain essential aims in the Catholic scheme 
of education. 

There are many things in which the Catholic schools and 
public schools meet on common ground. But even here the 
work of the two school systems is not the same because the 
systems differ in ultimate aims, in methods and in many other 
essentials. The Catholic Church recognizes the right of the 
State to safeguard vital interests of the State and the Cath- 
olic school, if it is to exist in the land, must prove itself effi- 
cient in safeguarding these same interests no less sacredly 
than in safeguarding the specific interests of the Catholic 
Faith. 

If it be the business of education to adjust the child to the 
environment of adult life, then the school in its methods and 
in its various activities must reflect the religious, social and 
economic conditions of the times. With the change from a 
tool age to a machine age, through which we have just passed, 
there must come a corresponding change in the education that 
will adequately equip the child to take his place in the new 
industrial world that confronts him. With the spread of edu- 
cation and the rise of democracy, social conditions are being 
revolutionized and demand a corresponding change in the work 
of the school. Nor do the changes in religious belief and re- 
ligious practices make a less imperative demand on the school 
for a preparation of the pupil than will enable him to retain 
his belief in God and in the great fundamental religious truths 
on which all Christian society rests. 


*Paper read at the annual Convention of the Catholic Educational 
Association, Baltimore, June, 1916. 
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The demands for change made upon the school by the adult 
world make it necessary for the philosophy of education to re- 
examine and reconstruct its system of educational aims. 
Accordingly, in current manuals and educational periodicals 
we find illuminating discussions of such topics as “The Cul- 
tural Aim versus the Vocational Aim,” “Educating for Indus- 
trial Efficiency,” “Educating for Economic Efficiency,” “Edu- 
cating for Social Efficiency,” “Educating for Complete Living,” 
ete. Are each of these aims ultimate? Are some to be re- 
garded as means to the attainment of higher aims, or along 
what lines may we look for a reconciliation and adjustment 
between apparently conflicting aims? These are problems that 
are at present engaging the attention of all students of the 
philosophy of education. 

Under the manifold changes of curricula, of methods and of 
aims in our educational work there are some things that remain 
permanent because they correspond to the permanent and 
unchanged conditions of the adult world. Whatever views 
may be entertained by different schools of philosophers con- 
cerning the relative value of the various aims which we have 
just mentioned, there is practical unanimity that under a form 
of government such as ours education for worthy citizenship 
must maintain its place in every school that undertakes the 
training of the future citizens of the republic. 

Our public school system has been created by the State 
and it is being maintained by our taxpayers precisely for the 
attainment of this aim. The masses of our people are not 
born to be subjects governed by a ruling class. The perpetuity 
of our free institutions and the permanence of our Government 
demand that our children after leaving school shall take their 
places in the body of citizens who are capable of enacting 
just laws, of administering them wisely, and of obeying them 
faithfully. Ours is a Government of the people, for the people 
and by the people. 

The State supports its schools to the end that the children 
may grow up into self-supporting, self-respecting and efficient 
members of society ; into men and women who, instead of becom- 
ing a public burden, will contribute their share to the public 
welfare; into men and women who, instead of demanding 
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armed force to prevent them from indulging in acts of dis- 
honesty, will promote public morals by the integrity of their 
own lives; into patriotic citizens who will be ever solicitous 
for the public welfare and who will always place the public 
good above all private gain. In a word, the ultimate aim of 
State education is, and must always remain, to educate for 
citizenship. As far as the State is concerned, all other educa- 
tional aims are either indifferent or secondary, but she must 
insist upon education for citizenship not only in her own 
schools but in all other schools which undertake to train her 
future citizens. 

In the early days of the republic there were no State schools. 
Children attended either private schools or schools supported 
and controlled by the various religious denominations, and 
while, at the present time, the public school system has grown 
out of all proportion to the other school systems, Catholics 
have not ceased to build up and to foster their own system of 
schools, because the Church is not satisfied with the results 
produced by the State schools. The Church has never accepted 
education for citizenship as the goal of the educational process, 
and she never can accept it as the ultimate aim of the educa- 
tion given to her children. The Church recognizes in each 
child a future citizen, but she also recognizes in him a child 
of heaven who must grow to maturity and live out a brief span 
with his fellows in the industrial, social and civic environments 
of his day and country. She accepts as perfectly valid such 
educational aims as “social efficiency,” “industrial efficiency,” 
“complete living,” and she recognizes the indispensable neces- 
sity of educating for citizenship, but she does not and she 
cannot accept any of these aims as ultimate, because her vision 
of life is not bounded by the grave. In her eyes the brief span 
of this life is but a preparation for a richer and fuller life 
with God which will endure throughout an endless eternity. 

The Church and the State do not and from the very nature 
of the case they never can meet in the educational field on 
equal terms. They are not competitors in any strict sense of 
that word, or rivals, but neither can they be indifferent to 
each other. Each has vital interests in the child which must 
be safeguarded. The State must see to it that the child is 
properly trained for citizenship, and the Church must see to 
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it that her children are adequately trained for membership in 
the kingdom of God. 

The ultimate aim of the Church in education does not lie 
within the scope of the State schools. The State has, in fact, 
neither the authority nor the means of attaining this end, 
hence the schools created and maintained by the State cannot 
be accepted by the Church as competent to educate her children. 

The converse of this situation, however, is very far from 
being true. The Church does include in her scheme of edu- 
cation every legitimate aim of the State. She not only includes 
educating for citizenship among the legitimate aims to be 
pursued in her schools, but she insists that this aim be always 
maintained and, from the abundance of her treasures, she 
enables her teachers to secure this aim far more efficiently than 
it ever can be attained in any merely secular system of edu- 
cation, no matter by whom such a system may be supported. 

However clearly drawn the issues may be between the Church 
and the State in the field of education, and however evident it 
may be that the Church in her schools meets every legitimate 
demand of the State, the practical outcome of the apparent 
conflict of aims between the State schools and the Catholic 
schools is that, while all the taxpayers, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, support the State schools, the Catholic taxpayer, 
in order to attain for his children over and above what may 
be obtained in the public schools, the higher aims for which 
the Church of Jesus Christ must unceasingly strive, is called 
upon to build up and support a Catholic school system. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the justice 
or the injustice of the outcome. We are concerned here with 
a single phase of the problem, namely, with the efficiency of 
the Catholic schools in meeting the demands of the State by 
educating for worthy citizenship as compared with the efl- 
ciency of the public schools in the attainment of the same 
object. If upon examination it should be found that the Cath- 
olic school is incapable of educating for citizenship or that it 
neglects its obvious duty in the attainment of this aim, it 
would become the duty of the State to interfere. On the other 
hand, if the Catholic school should prove itself capable and 
show that it does, in fact, attain the ultimate aim of State edu- 
cation as well or even better than the State system, then it is 
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obvious that the State should not only tolerate the Catholic 
school but it should as far as possible free the portion of the 
population which supports and attends the Catholic school from 
the burden of supporting public schools which, while less 
efficient in attaining the aim of the State, prove themselves 
wholly inadequate for the attainment of the higher aims main- 
tained by the Church and cherished by the Catholic population. 

In educsting for citizenship what is it that the school should 
aim to accomplish? She should aim to send forth from her 
doors men and women who are possessed of certain well defined 
qualities which are essential to worthy citizenship and which 
for our convenience we may group under two heads. In the 
first of these should be placed knowledge and skill. The man 
who has been trained for worthy citizenship should possess 
skill in his chosen vocation whether this be manual labor, a 
mechanical art or a learned profession. Moreover, he should 
be in a position to avail himself of the elements of genuine 
progress which have been achieved. by the race in his chosen 
field of labor and he should be a source of help ana uplift 
socially and economically to the group of which he forms a 
part. What education should do in this direction is usually 
discussed under such titles as “The Cultural and Vocational 
Aims in Education,” “Education for Economic Efficiency,” etc. 
But intellectual endowment alone will not suffice for worthy 
citizenship, however necessary it may be as a constituent ele- 
ment thereof. A man of the highest intellectual development 
may be a professional criminal, a moral weakling or a depraved 
character. 

In addition to the development of the cognitive faculties, 
training for worthy citizenship must include the development 
of a group of moral qualities, which are even more necessary 
than intellect or economic efficiency. Among these qualities 
the following six hold a conspicuous place: 

1. The faith of man in his fellow man lies at the foundation 
of a democracy. Without this our social institutions, and the 
State itself, must cease to exist. The son who has no belief 
in his mother’s virtue beyond that which would be established 
by evidence that would convince an indefferent or hostile 
jury is unworthy to bear the title of son. The husband who 
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has no belief in his wife and the wife who has no belief in 
her husband beyond that determined in a similar way ren- 
ders marriage futile and home impossible. The success among 
the people of any movement for freedom or uplift depends 
upon the faith of the people in their chosen leaders. In 
our courts of justice our property rights and our lives 
rest upon our faith in the truthfulness of witnesses and the 
integrity of judges and jurors. Destroy public confidence 
in our merchants and in our bankers, in our social and re- 
ligious leaders, and in our public officials, and all the insti- 
tutions of the democracy would collapse. It is evident that 
the natural faith of man in his fellow men must take its place 
among the fundamental qualities of the worthy citizen. 

Those who do not understand the teachings of the Catholic 
Church sometimes labor under the mistaken notion that there 
is a conflict, according to the teaching of the Church, between 
the natural and the supernatural, but in her teachings we find 
instead of conflict an insistence upon the natural as presup- 
posed by the supernatural. The Church’s ultimate aim is, 
indeed, the development of the supernatural virtues of faith, 
hope and charity, of poverty, obedience and chastity, but she 
demands as a prerequisite the development of the correspond- 
ing natural virtues and she lends to the teacher all the wealth 
of her supernatural treasures for the attainment of these ends. 
His efforts are to be reenforced by divine grace; his knowledge 
is to be strengthened by revealed truth; his motives are to be 
transfigured by supernatural sanction. 

While the Church demands and secures the development of 
the supernatural virtues as a prerequisite and as a means 
to the securing of her own specific aims in the supernatural 
order, the State’s aim does not reach beyond the natural. The 
virtues of faith, hope and charity, of disinterestedness, obe- 
dience and self-conquest as taught in the State schools neither 
presuppose nor secure the development of the corresponding 
supernatural virtues, and for this reason the teaching in the 
State schools is, and must remain, inadequate in the eyes of 
the Church. 

The Church cannot consent to such a division of the work 
of education as would commit to the State schools the develop- 
ment of the natural virtues and reserve to the Catholic school 
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the development of the supernatural virtues. The unitary 
character of life and the inseparable relations of nature and 
grace demand that the natural and the supernatural unfold 
in the child’s consciousness simultaneously and in their true 
relations. The natural and the supernatural in the virtues 
which she inculcates must function as one indivisible vital 
entity. The supernatural must ever strengthen and invigorate 
the natural. It must supply to the natural virtues an enriched 
source, a wider vision and a more efficient sanction. 

Experience has abundantly shown that moral qualities can- 
not be taught after the manner in which the ordinary branches 
of the curriculum, such as mathematics, or physics, or litera- 
ture, are taught. Moral qualities are not begotten of mere 
knowledge. Their absence may coexist with the widest knowl- 
edge, and they may be present in a preeminent degree where 
knowledge is meager. Moral qualities are vital entities and 
their production is subject to the law of homogenesis. Like 
begets like; virtue is lit at the lamp of virtue in the natural 
as well as the supernatural order. “Learn of me for I am 
meek and humble of heart.” “Be ye imitators of me as I also 
am an imitator of Christ.” 

The force of example remains potent throughout life, but 
the younger the child the more completely is he controlled by 
imitation. This principle secures for him the beginnings of 
knowledge. It leads him into an understanding of many 
things and it is to it that the child is chiefly indebted for the 
moral qualities which determine his character. It is for this 
reason that such care is exercised in securing for our schools 
teachers of irreproachable conduct and attractive personality. 

Since our main reliance in the production of these moral 
virtues in the children is the possession of them in a pre- 
eminent degree by the teacher, it will be necessary to examine 
the principle on which teachers are selected for the public 
schools and for our Catholic schools, and it will also be neces- 
sary to examine what each of these two systems offers for 
the maintenance and development of these virtues in the can- 
didates whom they train for the profession of teaching and in 
the body of teachers who are actually carrying on the work of 
education. 
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While the public school in its search for teachers rejects 
all who fail to measure up to a reasonable standard of excel- 
lence in character and in morals, her only means of attracting 
men or women to the teaching profession is the salary paid. 
If the supply of teachers is insufficient, an increase in salary 
is offered. If higher qualifications are demanded, again an 
increase of salary is the only means at the disposal of the 
State for securing recruits for the ranks of her teachers. 
She desires for her teaching profession men and women who 
possess to a preeminent degree the quality of disinterested- 
ness so that they may impart this quality to the future citizens 
of her republic, yet the only means at her disposal is to offer 
a personal reward. The motive of self-aggrandizement is thus 
proposed in order to attract teachers who should be possessed 
of the opposite quality of disinterestedness to a preeminent 
degree. 

The converse of this procedure may be observed in the re- 
cruiting of the teaching force of our Catholic schools. The 
Church invites none to the ranks of her teaching communities 
who do not possess the quality of disinterestedness to such 
a degree as to enable the individual to renounce all temporary 
possessions, home, family, wealth, and to devote himself unre- 
servedly to the good of others without personal earthly reward 
of any kind. Moreover, this attitude must not be a transient 
one in her teachers, for they are required to take a vow of 
poverty and to maintain it throughout life. In order to secure 
a proper attitude toward law the candidate for the teaching 
profession must not only be willing to obey the laws of the 
land and the commandments of the Church, but he must make 
a vow of obedience whereby he obliges himself throughout life 
to follow the counsels of perfection, the rule of his order and 
the command of his superior. Again, she welcomes to the 
rank of her teaching communities only those who possess 
control over their own passions to a preeminent degree, only 
such men and women as are willing and able to curb not only 
illegitimate ambitious impulses, but who are willing to re- 
nounce the highest privileges of life and to contro] the great 
and sacred impulses which lead to marriage and to parentage. 
Her candidates must, before entering the ranks of her teach- 
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ing communities, make vows of poverty, obedience and chastity 
and demonstrate by their conduct their ability to keep them. 

2. Hope is scarcely less necessary to the citizen than is 
faith, A man marries and founds a home in the assured 
hope of its permanence. He plants his crop in the hope of 
reaping the harvest. He builds railroads, develops commerce, 
or establishes factories, in the firm hope of reaping the legiti- 
mate reward of his investments. Take away from him this 
hope, and not only will all progress come to an end but all 
that has been achieved by civilization will disappear. It is the 
hope of what the future may bring that moves every wheel 
and presses every spring of action in human life. “We labor; 
to what end? The children, the woman in the home, the man 
in the community. The nation takes thought for its future; 
why? In a few years its statesmen, its soldiers, its merchants, 
its toilers will be gathered unto their fathers. Why trouble 
we ourselves about the future? The country pours its blood 
and treasure into the earth that the children may reap. , 
Take it that the decree has gone forth from heaven, there 
shall be no more generations; with this life the world shall 
die. Think you we should move a hand? The ships would rot 
in the harbors; the grain would rot in the ground. Should 
we paint pictures, write books, make music, hemmed in by 
that onward, creeping sea of silence?” 

3. Man’s love for his fellow man is, in fact, the fundamental 
principle on which Christian civilization rests. We have only 
to look at life below the human level to learn that no species 
may maintain itself in the struggle for existence save through 
cooperation of individual with individual. Individual against 
individual is a principle of disintegration and death. The 
extent to which the principle of cooperation obtains measures 
the progress of the species. Love is the integrating principle 
of home. The love of one man for one woman and of one 
woman for one man is the secure foundation upon which the 
welfare of the whole social body depends, and it is the indis- 
pensable condition for the maintenance and proper unbringing 
of children. The love of the parent for the child, with its 
element of self-oblation and self-sacrifice, shifts the center of 
gravity from the individual’s self to the group and teaches 
the individual to strive for the good of the larger self. The 
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city, the nation, the Church, rest upon this principle. The 
element of progress contained in cooperation, as opposed to 
competition, is manifested strikingly in the economic and 
industrial conditions of our times. 

Faith, hope and charity—these three great virtues constitute 
the foundation of Christian character, and they remain the 
foundation of citizenship. Not one of them may be dispensed 
with without disaster. To produce these virtues in the chil- 
dren and to cultivate and develop them must, therefore, be 
included in all effective education for citizenship. Over and 
above these three virtues, the citizen must possess three addi- 
tional virtues which, while not so fundamental in character, 
are scarcely less necessary. 

4. The worthy citizen must ever hold the public good above 
all private gain. The good which he shares with his fellow 
man must appeal to him more strongly than the good which 
ministers to his own individual need. Were this virtue of 
disinterestedness possessed by our men in public life, bribery, 
fraud and graft would be unknown in our midst. Men may 
readily be found who willingly die for their country, but 
it takes long years of effective training to produce men who 
will live for it. The sudden awakening of the martial spirit 
or a wave of popular sentiment may sweep men from their fire- 
sides to the battle front, but education for citizenship aims to 
give to the indivadual the power to live for his country day 
by day and to labor unceasingly for its welfare without the 
aid that comes from a tide of public feeling. The native 
impulse, with its note of self-oblation and self-sacrifice, which 
leads to parentage must be converted by education and train- 
ing into a permanent, constantly operative principle of conduct. 

5. The citizen must take his part in the making of just laws 
and in their equitable administration. He is responsible in 
due measure for the three elements of government, the legisla- 
tive, the judiciary and the executive, and the school should 
fit him for the performance of the threefold function thus 
enjoined upon him. To this end his intelligence must be de- 
veloped and his integrity must be secured. It is not enough 
to know; we must do. The citizen must not only make and 
administer laws; he must learn to make and administer them 
for the public good, and he must obey them loyally. His exam- 
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ple in this respect, no less than his power to coerce, must 
secure respect and obedience to the laws of the land. 

6. Finally, the citizen must be trained to curb his own appe- 
tites and to subjugate his own desires so that he may work no 
injury to his fellow man nor interfere with any right or priv- 
ilege possessed by another. He must learn to govern himself 
and the kingdom of his own passions before he is fit to partici- 
pate in the government of others. , 

To educate for citizenship, therefore, means, in the first 
instance, to produce and develop in the children these six 
virtues. This, in fact, is what is popularly understood as the 
scope of the moral teaching which is so universally insisted 
upon as the first duty of the school. The public school aims, 
and it has always aimed, at the development of these virtues; 
but experience has demonstrated, and is demonstrating more 
clearly day by day, the failure of the school to inculcate these 
moral qualities without the aid of religion. It is the con- 
sciousness of this failure, coupled with the realization of the 
absolute necessity of these virtues, that lies back of the in- 
sistent and growing demand for the introduction of religious 
teaching into the public schools. 

The Catholic school, even more strenuously than the public 
school, insists on the development of these six virtues in all 
the children that come to it; but it should be noted that whereas 
the State is concerned only with the natural virtues of faith 
and hope and brotherly love and the patriotic virtues of dis- 
interestedness, loyalty to law and self-control, the Church 
aims at the cultivation of these virtues as intensified and ex- 
alted to the supernatural order. When the Catholic speaks 
of these virtues he thinks of the great fundamental virtues 
of faith, hope and charity, and of the three moral virtues which 
correspond to the three vows of religion, poverty, obedience 
and chastity. 

The Church is not content with the possession by the candi- 
dates for the teaching profession of the moral virtues which 
constitute citizenship. She devoted the wisdom and experience 
of centuries to the training of these candidates for two or 
more years in the religious novitiate, in the practices which 
are best calculated to develop and to render permanent the 
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virtues in question. After the novice makes his profession 
and takes his place in the ranks of her teachers she throws 
around him every protection and employs every means for 
the continued cultivation and enhancement of these virtues. 

The State trains the candidate for the teaching profession 
in normal schools and teachers’ colleges just as the Church 
trains her teachers in similar institutions, but the State pos- 
sesses no means comparable to the training in the religious 
novitiate for the development of the religious virtues of faith, 
hope and charity, of disinterestedness, obedience and _self- 
sacrifice. The State through its superintendents and school 
boards puts forth earnest efforts to keep alive a professional 
spirit in the ranks of her teachers, but in spite of this the 
average teaching life of a woman in the public schools of the 
United States is approximately four and a half years. The 
great majority of those who enter the ranks of the teachers in 
our public schools are men and women who intend to teach for 
a brief period only in order to earn the salary offered. For 
them teaching is but an incident, a side issue, whereas the 
teachers in our Catholic schools are men and women who take 


up teaching as a life work and whose motives lift them beyond 
all earthly possessions or the desire thereof. 

In so far, then, as these moral virtues are normally inculcated 
under the law of imitation the Catholic school should be far 
more efficient than the public school in educating for citizenship. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 





SOME EVIDENCES OF MYSTICISM IN ENGLISH 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY* 
(Continued from the Catholic Educational Review for June, 1916.) 


There is nothing essentially wrong in this doctrine, for since 
Nature in all its mysterious forces is the work of God, it can be 
evil neither in itself nor in its relation to man. There can be no 
objection to the theory that “something of the nature and will of 
God can be discerned in all created things, that He is truly reflected 
in them, and that their reflection can be distinguished with in- 
creasing clearness as we draw near to the perfect human state.”’* 
The danger lies in mistaking the “vision of Nature” for the “vision 
of God,” and in overlooking the fact that the effects of sin have 
been felt to the uttermost bounds of creation—that through the 
fall a double principle has invaded the universe. ‘Two cities, 
the city of God and the city of Satan, exist everywhere and always, 
and man, placed in the midst of their battles finds as well in the 
evil seeds which sin has deposited in his being, as in the good which 
remained to him after the fall, attractions which may and do 
solicit him in one direction as well as in the other, making him 
party to the powers of evil as well as a votary to the spirits which 
do the work of God in the world.” 

God’s presence in the world may be considered from two 
aspects. In one point of view God is everywhere present in crea- 
tion: He is present as the efficient cause from which everything 
derives its being; He is present as the intelligent designer and 
supreme ruler of all that is. He is in the heart of all things, 
“per essentiam, presentiam et potentiam.”® “In Him we live 
and move and have our being,’*! yet He is absolutely distinct 
from all creatures by the very nature of His being, which is 
absolute and independent. Creatures are necessarily dependent, 
and are like to God only by virtue of the being which is com- 
municated to them by Him. No intelligence, wisdom, beauty, or 
power in any degree of perfection whatsoever, can in a creature, 
give us an adequate idea of the manner in which these attributes 


® Ibid., p. 26. 

“” Conway, Op. cit., p. 691. 
© Summa. Theol., I, VIII, 3. 
5! Acts, XVII, 28. 
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are possessed by God. God can be known only by intellectual 
separation from all creatures, and hence must be apprehended or 
experienced in a wholly different manner from that in which we 
experience created existence. Thus God, while said to be im- 
manent in creation, is still transcendent.*? 

There is another view in which God is said to be immanent in 
the universe: this holds that God is not only present in the universe, 
but that he is mingled with it, that God and nature are but two 
aspects of one substance.** God cannot be outside Nature, for 
there is no outside, and He cannot be distinct from it because He 
is the underlying Reality. Still another view regards Nature as a 
mode of God’s being,*‘ a moment in His self-realization. Nature 
is identical with God, but God is more than nature, since He is 
prior to nature in order of thought, though not necessarily in 
order of time. In this conception creation is a necessary part of 
God, and He transcends nature only in the sense of being more 
than, not different from, nature. In either of these views the 
knowledge of nature is the knowledge of God, the love of nature 
is the love of God, and the experience of nature is the experience of 
God. This type of mysticism leads to pantheism, and cannot 
be reconciled with the Catholic doctrine of the relation between 
Creator and creature. It is true, God made all things good, but 
“sin has marred the order of God’s creation, has put man in a 
false relation to all these things; it has given them a hold upon him, 
he has sunk under their influence, they have enslaved him; instead 
of raising him to God, he has allowed them to drag him down, and 
to blind him, so that he cannot see God.* Man chose the creature 
before the Creator, and made created things an end in themselves. 
“They were meant to be channels of approach to God—revelations 
of God—but the channels have become clogged, the creatures have 
become opaque, and at last they form a barrier between the 
soul and God;’’™ hence the “via Remotionis”’ of the true mystics. 
Yet the Catholic mystic no more despises nature than he despises 
grace. He believes “It is the business of religion to inculcate 
that view of life which enables us to look out on nature as God’s 
creation, distinct indeed from Him in substance, but filled 

82 Cf. Sharpe, * cit., p. 138. 


53Cf. Weber, History of Philosophy, translated by Thilly, New York, 
1896, p. 328. 

“Cf. Turner, History of pen » New York, 1903, pp. 470-471. 

56 Maturin, Some Principles ractices of the Spiritual Life, London, 
1907, p. 40. 

5 Tbid., p. 47. 
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with the beauty of His presence, and pulsating with the glad- 
ness of His beauty and the joy of His supremely perfect life.” 
Neither does he deny that nature may be a medium between God 
and man, but he does insist that it is only a medium, and not a 
self-sufficing one; that to use it effectively the senses must be 
purified, and hence the doctrine of renunciation and purgation so 
strenuously insisted on by mystical writers. 

The object sought in this renunciation is union with God. 
“Tt was not in mere weariness of their fellow men, nor in bitterness 
of disappointment, nor in ambitious hope of mounting upward 
unhelped and being like God that they (the mystics), parted with 
most of the innocent joys of life. They were enamored of the 
“Divine Cloud,” the bright darkness of the Divine mysteries 
hidden within them; they felt that His Divine Majesty, in the 
words of Blessed Julian of Norwich, had set up His “‘See”’ in their 
hearts. Their one aim was to blunt the world’s after images which 
haunted their thought, so that, if His majesty thought fit, some 
passing image might be flashed upon their expectant souls.”™ 
For this they were willing and prepared to pass through those 
stages of development so graphically described by St. Teresa,” 
St. John of the Cross,” and other mystics. 

The first stages of this development are merely negative, 
consisting as they do in the purification of the soul from actual 
sin, from worldly desires, and from certain entanglements of the 
will and senses which hold it bound to creatures. The work of 
sanctification is accomplished through extirpation and spiritual 
upbuilding. True mysticism is founded on abnegation, which 
results in a twofold purification, that of the senses and that of 
the soul. The divine necessity of pain is set forth in the writings 
of all the mystics: it breathes from every page of the Imitation. 
Tauler has put this beautifully when he makes Christ say, “Learn 
that My divine nature never worked so nobly in human nature as 
by suffering: and because suffering is so efficacious, it is sent out 
of great love. I understand the weakness of human nature at 
all times, and out of love and righteousness I lay no heavier burden 
on man than he can bear. The crown must be firmly pressed 


*@ Turner, “The Personality of God,” Catholic U’ niversity Bulletin, XIV, 184. 
® McNabb, Introduction to the “ Anchoresses of the West,” by Steele, London, 


19038, p. XII. 
sad ch. The Interior Castle, London, 1906. 
© Cf. The Ascent of Mount Carmel, London, 1906. 
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down that is to bud and blossom in the Eternal presence of My 
Heavenly Father. The deeper and more supernaturally a man 
crushes himself beneath all things, the more supernaturally will 
he be drawn above all things.’’*! These sufferings are in a sense 
self-imposed. The sense of unworthiness which follows the 
“awakening of the soul,” has been called, “the reflex action which 
follows the first touch of God’’®? the result of which is a series of 
strongly marked oscillations between pleasure and pain, well 
described by St. Augustine when he says, “I was swept up to Thee 
by Thy Beauty, and torn away from Thee by my own weight.”® 

The normal course of mysticism proceeds first by way of devout 
preparation in the discharge of ordinary Christian duties, and the 
use of the ordinary means of grace; next it leads the soul into the 
immediate presence of God, as an experienced reality, and not as a 
concept or imagination; the third stage consists of a progressive 
union with God. In true mysticism God, not man, is the active 
force: the soul must be called to this state by God alone, and 
though she may prepare herself by the ascetic practices of the 
Christian life, yet she must passively await the moment when God 
will deign to open to her the inner courts.** In St. Teresa’s well 
known description of the different states, the first three “Mansions” 
are devoted to preparation: in the fourth there is a blending of 
natural and supernatural prayer, but the prayer of union and 
spiritual marriage described in the last are wholly supernatural.” 

Gerson® attempts to define the precise nature of mystical 
contemplation. He divides the powers of the soul into cognitive 
and affective: these two work together. Their first function is 
mere cogitation—discursive consideration of the objects of sense; 
then comes meditation, or the concentrated application of reason 
to these objects, and the production by it of the abstract ideas; 
these, again, can be contemplated by the simple intelligence apart 
from sense perception. So far all is natural; the cognitive and 
affective faculties act mutually on one another, and on the objects 
presented to them. But above all natural objects is the divine 
presence which is known by special divine favor, not as an abstract 


* Tauler, yt Inner Way, New York, 1908, p. 114. 

*2 Underhill, Mysticism, London, 1911, p. 243. 

* Conf., Bk. VII, Ch. XVII. 

* Cf. Saint Jean de la Croix, Vive Flamme, quoted in Saudreau, Les Degrés 
de la vie Spirituelle, Paris, 1903, Tome 2, p. 21. 

* Cf. St. Teresa, The Interior Castle. 

* Gerson, Myst. Theol. Cons., IX, XLIII. 
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idea resulting from meditation, but as the immediate object of 
love, natural or supernatural. 

In its most perfect expression this contemplative knowledge of 
God is ecstasy. In this state all life seems to go out into the exer- 
cise of the illuminated mind: all the elements of being converge 
toward this one absorbing activity, and the ordinary means 
through which communion with God was maintained are now, to 
all intents and purposes, suspended. This is the highest exercise 
of true mysticism, and from it emanate ali the preternatural 
features of the mystical life.” In these favored hours, according 
to St. John of the Cross, “‘the substance of God touches the sub- 
stance of the soul.’ This state is of necessity, of short duration, 
but from it, ““The human soul, fixed at last in God, her true center, 
slowly feels her way to a perfect equilibrium. All her powers, 
the mysterious forces of physical instinct, no less than the flights 
of pure intellect come by degrees to express themselves in their 
true hierarchy, an order so inevitable in its gradual development, 
so convincing in its final achievement, that the poet’s words are 
seen to be after all but sober fact: 


“By Grace Divine, not otherwise 
O Nature, are we thine.’’® 


Mysticism of this sort is of necessity of one piece with Catholic 
doctrine. He only is a pure mystic whose knowledge is founded 
on the true idea of God, and upon the perfect expression of God’s 
revelation. This revelation can be truly known only through the 
Catholic Church, and in consequence, however beautiful, however 
appealing, may be the hopes held out by nature mystics for a 
union between God and man through nature, they are doomed 
to failure. Before the Incarnation there could be no complete 
union between God and man. The God-man is the perfect 
expression of mysticism, and through His death the advent of true 
mysticism was inaugurated.” 


THE RELATION BETWEEN PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY 


“To make song wait on life, not life on song’! is the aim of 
every true poet. The greater. the poet or artist is, the nearer will 


© Cf. Ribet, Op. cit., p. 501. 
®St. John of the Cross, The Living Flame of Love, translated by Lewis, 
London, 1911, Stanza II, 1, IV. 
® Thorold, Catholic Mysticism, p. 82. 
” Cf. Saudreau, La Vote qui méne 2 Dieu, Paris, 1904, Ch. XXXII. 
"1 Thompson, Francis, New Poems, Boston, 1897, “The Cloud’s Swan Song,” 
04. 
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be his approach to a true expression of life. Arnold says, “The 
grand power of poetry is its interpretative power: by which I 
mean not a power in drawing out in black and white an explanation 
of the mystery of the universe, but the power of so dealing with 
things as to awaken in us a wonderfully full, new and intimate 
sense of them, and of our relations with them. When this sense is 
awakened within us as to objects without us, we feel ourselves to 
be in contact with the essential nature of these objects, to be no 
longer bewildered and oppressed by them, but to have their secret, 
and to be in harmony with them.””? Poetry effects this inter- 
pretation in two ways: “It interprets by expressing with magical 
felicity the physiognomy and movement of the outward world, 
and it interprets by expressing with inspired convictions, the ideas 
and laws of the inward world of man’s moral and spiritual nature. 
In other words, poetry is interpretative both by having natural 
magic in it, and by having moral profundity.””* If poets are 
indeed seers and makers, “if what they make has matter, has 
weight, if what they see is more than shadow, the poets must 
reveal the meanings of the life that is about them. Poets cannot 
be freed from the conditions which attach to the intelligence of 
man everywhere.””* 

In Life in Poetry, Law in Taste, Courthope declares, “I take all 
great poetry to be, not so much what Plato thought it, the utter- 
ance of individual genius, half-inspired, half-insane, as the enduring 
voice of the soul and conscience of man living in society.”™ “The 
common original, then, from which all the arts draw is human life— 
its mental processes, its spiritual movements, its outward acts 
issuing from deeper sources; in a word, all that constitutes the 
inward and essential activity of the soul.””* The very nature of 
poetical conception makes it impossible to deduce a conclusive 
and fixed definition of poetry. Mackail says, “A thousand defini- 
tions have been offered, all varying from one another, sometimes 
to the extent of not having a single element incommon.”” For the 
influence exercised on men by words is greatest and most difficult 


72 Arnold, Essays in Criticism, London, 1886, p. 81. 

78 Ibid., pp. 110-111. 

™ Dewey, J., “Poetry and Philosophy,” Andover Review, XVI, 107. 

™ Courthope, Life in Poetry, Law in Taste, London, 1913, pp. 25-26. 

7 Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and the Fine Arts, London, 1902, 
p. 124. 

™ Mackail, Lectures on Poetry, London, 1911, p. 6. 
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to estimate or to disentangle when words themselves, the art of 
language, are the subject matter as well as the medium of the 
inquiry.” Since “all poetry begins and ends in feeling, to define 
poetry satisfactorily one must accordingly define the feeling out 
of which poetry springs, and to which it gives rise; but to do this 
is not possible; feeling is of such a nature that it cannot be defined; 
no exact logical definition of it can ever be made; poetry, itself, 
therefore, can never be satisfactorily or finally defined.”” Yet 
the feeling that is aroused by poetry, or the thought that is con- 
veyed with an emotional setting, is aroused or conveyed through 
the use of a definite kind of material, and the working out of 
consistent processes, which are subject to laws. 

To present intellectual truths, freed from their emotional setting, 
is the task of science; science deals with laws and principles, with 
causes, or explanations; with general assertions, with classes and 
groups of objects. Poetry deals usually with individual persons, 
particular experiences, things or events. Emotion connects itself 
more readily with concrete things, with particular persons or 
events, than with abstract ideas. Yet the mind process of poetry 
is of necessity an abstraction, for the mental image is the raw 
material out of which poetry is made.” “The working out of the 
author’s conceptions is spontaneous and imaginative; they bring 
into play the conscious intellect, and from the germinal hint or 
motive build up the masterpiece of thought.”*! 

The poet, according to Aristotle,®* is required to reproduce, 
not nature itself, but the idea of nature existing in the mind, 
“for nature in Aristotle is not the outward world of created things: 
it is the creative force, the productive principle of the universe.”** 
Ideal life is subject to laws of its own, and Horace, in his Ars 
Poetica, says very justly, “Painters and poets have always been 
allowed a just freedom of conception; this is an admitted fact, 
and the critic grants the indulgence that the poet asks.’’** All 
that the poet is required to do is to create a perfect illusion, the 
effect of probability, or in other words, that idea of unity which 
is the essential condition of organic life. 

o— The Making of Poetry, New York, 1912, p. 11. 


© Cf. Fairchild, Op. cit., p. 21. 

"Stedman, Nature and Elements of Poetry, New York, 1892, p. 48. 
® Cf. Poetics, translated by Butcher, XXV, 2. 

* Butcher, Op. cit., p. 116. 

“ Horace, Satires and Epistles, edited by Morris, p. 191. 
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In every genuinely inspired poetical conception, there are two 
elements of life, the one universal, the other particular. The 
universal is the idea of the subject, whatever it may be, as it 
exists in an undeveloped state in the human mind; the individual 
element is the particular form and character which is impressed 
upon the subject by the creative genius of the poet. The subject 
matter exists not only in the mind of the poet, but, in embryo, in 
the mind in general: the poet, then, must observe those laws and 
conditions of ideal life which prepare the imagination of the audi- 
ence for the reception of his thought. “He must vitalize the 
inorganic matter already existing in general conceptions, so that 
his audience will conspire with him in the act of creation.”®™ 

The poet must have some authority for his attitude toward life. 
Only when we get at the ideas which the poet applies to life, only 
when we know the standard by which he criticises and interprets 
life, are we able to judge of his power. If the ideas which give 
substance to poetry are only illusive make-ups of the poet’s fancy, 
they can have no claim on our serious attention, much less a power 
to stay by and to uphold. If the ideas expressed are only will-o’- 
the-wisps of the poet’s fancy with no foundation in truth, they 
are of no more value than the idle fancies of a diseased brain. 
“Sometimes imagination invades the sphere of understanding, 
and seems to discredit its indispensable work. Common sense, 
we are allowed to infer, is a shallow affair, true insight changes 
all that. When so applied, poetic activity is not an unmixed 
good. It loosens our hold on fact, and confines our intelligence, 
so that we forget that intelligence has itself every prerogative of 
imagination, and has besides the sanction of practical validity.”™ 
But just because poetry “flashes home to us some of the gold which 
is at the core and heart of our everyday existence, amid the con- 
ventionalities and make-believes of our ordinary life’”® it is of 
worth. “Each poet is really an explorer in the realm of thought 
and feeling, not a creator. The truth is fixed by some power 
other than himself, other, indeed, than man.’’* 

The object of poetry is to bring to the mind of the reader, the 
realization of an ideal which has either never been in the plane of 
his activities, or has slipped down from the edge of action, and has 
“SCourthope, Op. eit, p. 48 

** Santayana, Poetry and Religion, New York, 1900, p. 255. 


Dewey, Op. cit., p. 107. 
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ceased to play any part in his daily life. In all periods of social 
development, mental and spiritual needs occur which are more 
effectively satisfied through poetry, than in any other way. 

There is a common demand that the poet shall be accurate in 
his representations—he is not to reproduce nature, but in his work 
he must take cognizance of the human appreciations of nature. 
Philosophy aims to correct the partiality of particular points of 
view by means of the standard of totality. The most synthetic 
and metaphysical minds are those which possess the widest vision. 
“That which the poet sees, the philosopher must define. That 
which the poet divines, the philosopher must calculate. The 
philosopher must dig for that which the poet sees shining through. 
As the poet transcends thought for the sake of experience, the 
philosopher must transcend experience for the sake of thought.”® 

The facts of life are not solely the things which we can grasp 
and handle nor are its utilitarian pursuits confined to mere money 
getting, scientific cultivation of knowledge, or other such things. 
Away beyond these in even practical value to the world are “the 
diligent conservation and cultivation of noble thought and senti- 
ment issuing to noble action, things which are of the very soul 
and substance of poetry, their natural and true expression, and 
efficient sustenance,’”™ but that sustenance must be drawn from 
the intelligence of the time. The poet draws his material from 
life; and the life which is nearest the mind of the poet, is life 
translated into some prevailing theory of philosophy. Centuries 
of reflection have colored the material he finds at hand, and he 
must simply assimilate the results of the labor of scientific men 
and philosophers. 

“The poet, though influencing after times, is himself the product 
of influence; he molds the ideas he finds popular; he is the child 
of his age. . . . Men’s philosophical opinions influence their 
actions long before they undertake to account to themselves for 
holding them. Religious and philosophical problems of deepest 
import are one.’®! “Literature is so closely related to the whole 
movement of life that every decided tendency which it discloses, 
every dominant impulse which it reveals, may be studied with the 
certainty that some fact of human experience, some energy of 


* Perry, Ralph Barton, “Poetry and Philosophy,” Phil. Rev., XI, 591. 
*” Waters, “Religious Element in Modern Poetry,” Cath. World, 76, 110. 
*! Azarias, Brother, Philosophy of Literature, Philadelphia, 1879, p. 48. 
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In every genuinely inspired poetical conception, there are two 
elements of life, the one universal, the other particular. The 
universal is the idea of the subject, whatever it may be, as it 
exists in an undeveloped state in the human mind; the individual 
element is the particular form and character which is impressed 
upon the subject by the creative genius of the poet. The subject 
matter exists not only in the mind of the poet, but, in embryo, in 
the mind in general: the poet, then, must observe those laws and 
conditions of ideal life which prepare the imagination of the audi- 
ence for the reception of his thought. “He must vitalize the 
inorganic matter already existing in general conceptions, so that 
his audience will conspire with him in the act of creation.”®™ 

The poet must have some authority for his attitude toward life. 
Only when we get at the ideas which the poet applies to life, only 
when we know the standard by which he criticises and interprets 
life, are we able to judge of his power. If the ideas which give 
substance to poetry are only illusive make-ups of the poet’s fancy, 
they can have no claim on our serious attention, much less a power 
to stay by and to uphold. If the ideas expressed are only will-o’- 
the-wisps of the poet’s fancy with no foundation in truth, they 
are of no more value than the idle fancies of a diseased brain. 
“Sometimes imagination invades the sphere of understanding, 
and seems to discredit its indispensable work. Common sense, 
we are allowed to infer, is a shallow affair, true insight changes 
all that. When so applied, poetic activity is not an unmixed 
good. It loosens our hold on fact, and confines our intelligence, 
so that we forget that intelligence has itself every prerogative of 
imagination, and has besides the sanction of practical validity.”™ 
But just because poetry “flashes home to us some of the gold which 
is at the core and heart of our everyday existence, amid the con- 
ventionalities and make-believes of our ordinary life’® it is of 
worth. “Each poet is really an explorer in the realm of thought 
and feeling, not a creator. The truth is fixed by some power 
other than himself, other, indeed, than man.”® 

The object of poetry is to bring to the mind of the reader, the 
realization of an ideal which has either never been in the plane of 
his activities, or has slipped down from the edge of action, and has 
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ceased to play any part in his daily life. In all periods of social 
development, mental and spiritual needs occur which are more 
effectively satisfied through poetry, than in any other way. 

There is a common demand that the poet shall be accurate in 
his representations—he is not to reproduce nature, but in his work 
he must take cognizance of the human appreciations of nature. 
Philosophy aims to correct the partiality of particular points of 
view by means of the standard of totality. The most synthetic 
and metaphysical minds are those which possess the widest vision. 
“That which the poet sees, the philosopher must define. That 
which the poet divines, the philosopher must calculate. The 
philosopher must dig for that which the poet sees shining through. 
As the poet transcends thought for the sake of experience, the 
philosopher must transcend experience for the sake of thought.”’® 

The facts of life are not solely the things which we can grasp 
and handle nor are its utilitarian pursuits confined to mere money 
getting, scientific cultivation of knowledge, or other such things. 
Away beyond these in even practical value to the world are “the 
diligent conservation and cultivation of noble thought and senti- 
ment issuing to noble action, things which are of the very soul 
and substance of poetry, their natural and true expression, and 
efficient sustenance,” but that sustenance must be drawn from 
the intelligence of the time. The poet draws his material from 
life; and the life which is nearest the mind of the poet, is life 
translated into some prevailing theory of philosophy. Centuries 
of reflection have colored the material he finds at hand, and he 
must simply assimilate the results of the labor of scientific men 
and philosophers. 

“The poet, though influencing after times, is himself the product 
of influence; he molds the ideas he finds popular; he is the child 
of his age. . . . Men’s philosophical opinions influence their 
actions long before they undertake to account to themselves for 
holding them. Religious and philosophical problems of deepest 
import are one.”*! “Literature is so closely related to the whole 
movement of life that every decided tendency which it discloses, 
every dominant impulse which it reveals, may be studied with the 
certainty that some fact of human experience, some energy of 


* Perry, Ralph Barton, “Poetry and Philosophy,” Phil. Rev., XI, 591. 
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human purpose and desire, lies behind. . . . Great books are 
not born in the intellect, but in experience, in the contact of 
mind and heart with the great and terrible facts of life; the great 
conceptions of literature originate not in the individual mind, 
but in the soil of common human hopes, loves, fears, aspirations, 
and sufferings.” 

In our own time the objective manner of the earlier poets has 
given way to a subjectivism significant of a deepening self-con- 
sciousness. “No age has ever studied itself with so eager a 
curiosity as our own. This introspection has impressed itself 
very strongly upon all contemporary art; it has raised up the 
literature of locality: the analytical novel; it has turned the 
rivulet of our poetry almost entirely into the lyric channel, for 
the lyric is of all poetry the most subjective. It is well for the 
poet to look into his heart and write, well for him to examine the 
precise quality of his intent and the technical resources of his craft. 
The danger is that through looking too precisely, he be smitten 
with the paralysis of Hamlet. There is danger that he may lose 
the naked vision of that Beauty, whom we know by her earlier 
name of Truth.”** To avoid this snare, poetry must be founded 
on a true philosophy of life, and “‘a noble religion, which will bear 
by its immaterial truths, our intellect, conscience, emotions, 
imagination, and spirit, beyond this world; and yet, by these very 
truths, set us into the keenest activity in the world for the bettering 
of the world.”™ 


* Mabie, Essays in Literary Interpretation, New York, 1900, p. 4. 
** Hooker, Brian, “Introspection and Some Recent Poetry,” oem, XXXIX, 


522. 
Brooke, S. A., Religion in Literature, New York, 1901, p. 30. 
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SUMMER SESSION OF THE CATHOLIC SISTERS 
COLLEGE 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The sixth Summer Session of the Catholic Sisters College, 
conducted from June 26 to August 4, at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., and Dubuque College, Dubuque, Iowa, 
enrolled a total registration of 600 students. While the number 
of students decreased at Dubuque, there were nineteen more in 
Washington than in the preceding year. This increase in Wash- 
ington was in the number of Sisters in attendance. 

The Religious represented a total of thirty-one Orders and 
Congregations and seventy-eight distinct Mother Houses in the 
United States and Canada. They came from twenty-eight 
States and forty-three Dioceses of this country and Canada. 

The following charts show the registration in detail for States, 
Dioceses, and Religious Communities: 


CHART 1 
Summary for Washington and Dubuque 


Sisters at the University 
Sisters at Dubuque 

Lay women at the University 
Lay women at Dubuque 


Religious Orders and Congregations (Washington) 
Religious Orders and Congregations (Dubuque) 


tal 
Motherhouses (Washington) 
Motherhouses (Dubuque) 


Dioceses (Washington) 
Dioceses (Dubuque) 


CHART 2 


Students According to States (Washington) 
Kentucky 
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New Hampshire............... Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 


Ontario 
Oklahoma 


CHART 2 
Students According to States (Dubuque) 


Illinois 4 ae 


Indiana 2 
226 


CHART 3 
Students According to Dioceses (Washington) 


iekitenagtsneatntae 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Ee 

Covington 

EERE ee rrre ‘ 

Dubuque Philedeiphia.. 
i Pittsburgh 

St. . +> wr ci nialeclaleiatueare Maco 
Fort Wayne 
Galveston 


San Antonio 
Savannah 
Indianapolis Scranton 
La Crosse Wheeling 


CHART 3 
Students According to Dioceses (Dubuque) 


i kecenccanienevecns Milwaukee............ 
Dubuque i 

En ciwkcnn ia coh knwaeen 

iter trtuktens wees 

La Crosse 


Louisville....... 
CHART 4 
Students According to Communities (Washington) 

Benedictines 25 Charity 

Elizabeth, N. J........... 17 Mt. St. Vincent, N. Y.... 

St. an Minn... ne Greensburg, Pa 

Sh ree Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 

Guthrie, Okla Halifax, N. 


Blessed Sacrament.......... 6 Christian Education 
Cornwells, Pa Arlington Heights 
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Divine Providence. . . 
Newport, Ky 
San Antonio, Tex 
Dominicans. . —— 
Sinsinawa, Wis. cae 


Adrian, Mich 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newburgh, N. = 


Oldenburg, Ind 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Manitowoc, Wis. . 

St. a ne N. 7. 

Milwaukee, Wis. . 

Glen Riddle, Pa........ 
Grey Nuns of the Cross 


Holy Child 
Sharon Hill, Pa 


New York City 
Holy Cross 
Notre Dame, Ind.. 
Humility of Mary 
Lowellville, Ohio 
~~. Union of the Sacred 


Hearts 
Fall River, Mass 
Immaculate Heart. . 


St. Joseph 
St. Paul, Minn 
West Park, Ohio 
Brentwood, N. Y......... 


gus 
St. Augustine, Fla 
Hartford, C 4 
Chestnut Hill, <aepeee 14 
Wheeling, W. Va.. 
Marianites of the Cross. 
New Orleans, La 
Mercy 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Titusville, Pa 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn 


Charleston, S. C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa 
Mt. Washington, Md 
Manchester, N.H 


Maria Stein, Ohio 
tual Adoration 
ew Orleans... 


Providence 
St. Mary of the Woods, 


Sacred Heart of Mary 
Tarrytown, N. Y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Nottingham, Ohio... 
San Antonio, Tex 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

St. Ursula, B. V. M 
New York City 


CHART 4 


Students According to Communities (Dubuque) 


Benedictines 

St. Joseph, Minn 
Charity B. V. M 

Dubuque, Iowa 
Congregation of St. Agnes. . 

Fond du Lac, Wis 
Dominicans 

Racine, Wis 

Sinsinawa, Wis.. 


Olde 
Clinton, owa..... 


Dubuque, Iowa 


Franciscans of Perpetual 


4 St. Joseph, Carondelet 
St. Paul, Mi 
53 Loretto at the Foot of the 


Mercy 
Davenport, Iowa 
Ottawa, Ill 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Independence, Iowa 
Most 
O’Fallon, Mo 
Presentation 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Aberdeen, S. D 
Visitation 
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Forty-six lecture courses of 30 hours each, 5 laboratory courses 
of 60 hours each, and one course of 4 lectures, were offered in 
Washington. Forty-six lecture courses, 6 laboratory courses, and 
one course of 4 lectures, of similar grade, made up the Dubuque 
program. For this work 28 instructors were engaged in Wash- 
ington, and 26 in Dubuque, a teaching staff of 54, 30 of whom are 
connected with the regular corps of instructors of the Catholic 
University, 8 are of the Dubuque College, and the remaining are 
additional instructors obtained for the summer session. 

The only departure from the program as published in the 
Sisters College Messenger for April, were the omission of the course 
of Methods of Teaching Religion both in Washington and Dubuque, 
and the addition of a course of 30 hours on Economics, given in 
Washington by Dr. Frank O’Hara. 

The students at Washington were privileged to hear on the 
evening of July 12, a special lecture on “St. Francis of Assisi” by 
the Right Reverend Rector, Bishop Shahan. 

P. J. McCormick, 
Secretary. 











FEELING AND SENSE TRAINING IN TEACHING 


The presence in consciousness of appropriate feeling is 
indispensable to mental assimilation. 

To confirm the foregoing principle, let us briefly consider 
what we here understand by feeling. All conscious states are 
either cognitive or affective; through the former we know or 
have knowledge of something we are made cognizant of, as 
we say, but how we are affected by this knowledge is a phase 
of consciousness called the affective state, or more commonly 
known as feeling. 

Feelings play a leading réle all through life and greatly 
determine individual conduct. In the developmental stage when 
instincts make their appearance, we find that in a large 
measure, it is the affective conscious state or feelings which 
decide whether the instincts will be inhibited or reenforced ; in 
other words, whether or not the innate tendency is to become 
a permanent constituent of the living organism. If the first 
impression is agreeable, or at least does not produce any 
repulsive results, the instinct tends to become incorporated 
in the living structure as a habit; and, even in the acquisi- 
tion of habits that do not emerge from instinct, we find such 
habits are either retarded or energized in proportion to the 
nature of the affection they produce. 

Now the affective element of Consciousness, which we shall 
hereafter speak of as feeling, is not only engaged with such 
activities as instincts and habits, but we find it a very signifi- 
cant factor in the more complex work of ideational processes; 
nor must we pass over the fact that in the automatic activities, 
as respiration, secretion, circulation, and digestion, which do 
not usually involve consciousness, even here when an unusual 
disturbance occurs, such disturbances are centered in con- 
sciousness, and we are aware of painful, or at least disagree- 
able feelings; however, we are chiefly concerned now with 
feeling in as far as it enters into the intellectual processes. 

The function of education is to minister to the processes of 
growth and development, and how this ministration will take 
piace is a question very well agreeing with our principle— 
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the presence in consciousness of appropriate feeling is indis- 
pensable to mental assimilation. 

It is through the senses that the mind gains intelligence of 
the outer world, and while the intellect is superior to sense, 
it is nevertheless roused to activity by the senses. The sense 
organs act as a transportation medium conveying stimuli to 
the ming. When the stimulus is of the right sort, and is 
properly assimilated, it becomes as functional and productive 
in the growing mind as does nutritious food when physical 
assimilation takes place. ye 

How the mind is affected by the material received through 
the senses will be in proportion to the nature of the feelings 
involved. Our principle states that the feelings evoked must be 
appropriate in order to secure assimilation; it is obvious that 
when they are otherwise, the higher activities engaged in the 
intellectual processes make no response and act very much 
the same as the neural organism, withdrawing from the stimuli 
which produce unpleasant or unsuccessful results. 

It is very important that the right kind of stimuli reach 
the sense organs—stimuli which will call forth appropriate 
feeling. To effect this the teacher must be a live wire, as it 
were, so that the contact of her mind with those of her pupils 
will act as a generator, producing currents that will reach the 
growing mind of the child. Again, the teacher should be pene- 
trated with her subject, feeling its every phase, so that her 
children wiil be quickened by the spirit of life and animation 
with which her illustrations will ring; their feelings will then 
be aroused and the mental processes furthered by the agree- 
able affective state, will continue through the light and growth 
which have been effected, to seek new truths in wider realms; 
and, so the work goes on, each successive incorporated truth 
becoming functional in the mental structure. 

Not only is it necessary to implant the germinal thought in 
the young mind in such a way as to awaken proper feelings, 
but the same law must be followed when dealing with the 
more matured mind which also grasps the thought with 
greater ease when the way is prepared by concrete examples 
which arouse emotion and feeling. The teacher who realizes 
this truth will not fail to make use of living, rather than 
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inanimate, material; she will first present the familiar com- 
monplace facts that lie nearest the matter to be taught, grad- 
ually working her way to what is obscure. Very often when a 
new topic or a new phase of a subject is to be presented the 
non-relation or the transition is only apparent, and if there 
really is a transition the chasm may be bridged by links that 
are so successive that the pupil finding himself amidst familiar 
surroundings while crossing the bridge will hardly realize that 
there has been an exodus, and will therefore enter with greater 
confidence and spirit into what otherwise would have been 
abstract and tedious. 

The well-founded maxim, “There is nothing in the intellect 
that was not first in the senses,” should be kept continually 
in view by the teacher, for she will then study the best means 
of appealing to the senses, not, indeed, to pamper these organs, 
but that they may be used as a means to an end. Illustrations, 
as side lights, will be tactfully thrown on the subject, anec- 
dotes that provoke feeling and that have some bearing on the 
work will be ingeniously interwoven; in fine, every available 
means must be used to hold the attention and make the desired 
impression. 

Brother Azarias, in his “Phases of Thought and Criticism,” 

gives us a paragraph which will serve to illustrate our point. 
“Take a Raphael or a Murillo,” he says. “We gaze upon the 
painted canvas till its beauty enters our soul. The splendor 
of the beauty lights up within us depths unrevealed, and far 
down in our inner consciousness we discover something that 
responds to the beauty on which we have been gazing. 
The more careful has been our sense culture, the more deli- 
cately have our feelings been attuned, the more readily do we 
respond to a thing of beauty and find in it a joy forever.” 
How well this passage agrees with the principle on which our 
subject is based; for instance, “we gaze upon the painted can- 
vas till its beauty enters our soul,” in other words, through 
our sense of sight, our feelings and emotions are stirred up, we 
appreciate the value of the work for “depths are lighted up” 
and the inward vision is impressed on the mind as a joy 
forever. 

It is not alone in the teaching of the branches of the curric- 
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ulum that the principle of feeling has been recognized as a 
controlling factor, but if we lift our eyes to the masterpieces 
of civilization, we shall find that these great achievements 
have been wrought in a large solvent of feeling. What feelings 
must have stirred the soul of Michael Angelo when he remarked 
while gazing on a huge block of marble, “There is an angel 
imprisoned, and I am going to liberate him.” How well these 
feelings gave way to action is confirmed by the great work 
of his chisel. 

The Church, the great teacher of mankind, has in all ages 
employed this powerful agent to bring out the best in man, 
not that his works may immortalize his memory, but that the 
very best the creature is capable of achieving may be given to 
the service of the Creator; and even in our own time as well 
as in the past, consider the vast number of her children, who 
being moved by a strong religious feeling are not only giving 
the best that is in them, but their very selves for the enlighten- 
ment, the relief and the salvation of their fellow creatures. 

Let us, then, utilize to the full this important principle of 
feeling, let us not confound it with mere sentiment which does 
not realize itself in motion; nor must it be asserted that toadopt 
this mode of action in education is taking the burden from the 
pupil’s shoulders. In adopting such a method as our principle 
implies, we are setting free the child’s potentialities; we cannot 
lift one thought into his growing mind any more than we 
could add one inch to his stature; nevertheless, as we can pro- 
mote physical growth by proper nourishment and care, so, in 
like manner, may we contribute to the mental growth of 
the child. 

How many of our children after their first years of school 
life begin to look forward to the day when they may leave 
school; and if we trace the evil to its source, we shall find, 
with but few exceptions, that such a condition of affairs is 
owing to a dislike for school work; children of this type never 
were interested in their work; they never tasted the keen enjoy- 
ment which arises from mental awakening. 

It is our business as educators to do the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and if this is to be realized our methods 
will be in proportion to our aim. True, there is no flowery 
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path to knowledge; all the more reason why we should scatter 
occasional petals to brighten the way. We must be up and 
doing, displaying as much energy and unwearied effort as the 
moving-picture man, the play-house manager and the numerous 
other votaries of the world with whom we must contend. 


SENSE TRAINING 

All forms of life are capable of responding in some measure 
to the objects in the external world in which they exist; such 
responses become possible because of the sense-organs with 
which the organisms are provided. 

The nature of sensitivity varies in the different orders of 
life, the crudest being able to receive stimuli and make re- 
sponses to light, sound, taste, smell, without possessing a 
specialized sense-organ for such sensations. It would seem 
that such sense experiences in the lower orders of life are 
similar to the cutaneous sensations in man, which make him 
aware of tactile and temperature experiences and pain. 

The human being is provided with a set of sense organs, 
each adapted to receive stimuli peculiar to itself. The child 
comes into the world in full possession of these organs, but 
they remain dormant until exercised. Instinct and environment 
will be the leading factors in this exercise if the child is left 
to himself; but, since instincts need cultivation, and environ- 
mental conditions are not always desirable, the individual 
who is the victim of these sole factors will not rise to a high 
degree of culture. Hence arises the necessity of sense training. 

To train the senses is to exercise the sense-organs in such a 
way as to gain clear and accurate ideas of things. All scientific 
researches into the psychophysical organism tend to emphasize 
the fact that too much importance cannot be given to the 
cultivation of the senses. 

The sense organs are, as it were, channels to convey knowl- 
edge of the external world to the mind; this intelligence which 
the senses bring of the outside world is the raw material 
which, being worked up by the faculties of the mind, becomes 
a product for future utility. If the sense organs are not care- 
fully trained, the knowledge brought to the mind will be inac- 
curate or faulty, thereby resulting in wrong ideas and impeding 
subsequent reasoning. The intellectual edifice, then, must be 
erected on a strong foundation of sense training. 
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One cannot gain a better insight into the value of the proper 
use of the senses than by studying children while at play with 
their toys. The boy will beat on his drum, examine every 
external feature of it, thus exercising the visual, auditory, 
tactile and muscular senses, which exercise finally leads him 
to reason that the noise is from within. The little girl will 
treat her doll in the same manner. When the novelty of the 
toy begins to diminish, it is subjected to the application of all 
possible senses, and very often the little one is not satisfied 
until she has sacrificed her treasure to the innate yearning 
for further inquiry. 

Touch, sight, hearing, taste and smell seem to be the natural 
order of sense development; and in the training of young chil- 
dren it should be the teacher’s constant endeavor to appeal 
to these senses. One gains a better knowledge of an object by 
receiving as many different impressions as possible in regard 
to the object; and these impressions are interpreted more 
readily when the senses bring the knowledge simultaneously. 

The senses, then, should be exercised together as far as it is 
possible to do so; and, as most objects appeal to more than 
one sense, such a mode of development is not only easy but 
natural. When the object to be considered is not a familiar 
one, it then becomes necessary to apply the senses succes- 
sively, and sometimes it is found advisable to exercise particu- 
lar ones separately; as, for example, the organs of taste and 
smell which are not as highly developed in man as those of 
other senses. The sense of touch, as has been said, is the first 
in the order of development; this being very noticeable in 
infancy, when the child begins to explore with the hand objects 
with which it comes in contact. This sense, which is instine- 
tively active in infancy, gradually loses its predominance and 
the eye becomes the leader; however, the tactile sense should 
not be allowed to deteriorate; for although the eye and the 
hand work coordinately, nevertheless, the sense of touch must 
often be called into action when the eye fails to render all the 
information that is desired. How often we hear people remark 
in the case of the blind that the deprivation of the sense of 
sight has strengthened that of touch, when in reality the 
dependence on this sense exercised it to the extent of display- 
ing its full power. Ordinarily it is the visual and the auditory 
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organs which receive most attention in sense training, no doubt 
because the material supplied by these senses may easily be 
elaborated by the higher activities of the mind. 

The senses being, as it were, the gateways of the mind, the 
teacher should make use of all these means of entrance in order 
to arrive at the inner castle. If a traveler, that he may gain 
a point of interest, traverse the same road in his visits to the 
spot of his explorations, how far less will be his appreciation 
of the place in question than that of one, who at each repeated 
visit, seeks out a new road to the object of his research. Just 
so with the information acquired by the child who is taught 
to apply all his senses to the object he is studying. The teacher 
who fully appreciates the value of a proper use of the senses 
will neglect no opportunity of exercising them; her pupils will 
learn to be observant and the flood of material which is flowing 
into the mind from different sources will give to barren facts 
a warmth and color which will insure their permanency. 

It is evident, then, that by constant and systematic exercise 
of the organs of sense the power of observation will become 
keener. Training for special aptitudes will often necessitate 
the exercise of one faculty more than another; but such train- 
ing should occur only after a solid sensory training during 
the plastic stage, otherwise we are confronted with an individ- 
ual only capable of interpreting ideas in the light of experience 
obtained through particular senses. 

To summarize what has been said, we cannot do better than 
finish with a passage from Halleck which treats of sense 
development : 

“Everyone ought to know how Shakspere’s senses were 
trained, for in his sensory experience is to be found the founda- 
tion of all those imperishable structures given to humanity by 
his heaven-climbing genius. Two things are true of Shakspere 
—his senses had magnificent training; the stimuli of nature 
also had in him a wonderful central nervous system to develop. 
We shall not reach his heights, but if we have the proper 
training, we shall ascend far higher than we could without it. 
A study of mathematics will not make Newtons out of all our 
pupils, but it will render them more capable in the battle 


of life.” 
Sister M. R. RaymMonp. 











CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Commencement and Conferring 
of Degrees took place at the Catholic University on June 13 
at 10 a. m., in the Assembly Room, McMahon Hall. The Apos- 
tolic Delegate, Most Rev. John Bonzano, presided, and the 
address to the graduates was made by the Right Rev. Rector, 
Bishop Shahan. Degrees were conferred as follows: 


In the School of the Sacred Sciences 
For the Degree, Bachelor of Canon Law (J.C.B.) : 


Rev. Aurelius Borkowski, O.F.M., College of the Holy 
Land; Rev. John Joseph Boylan, Des Moines, lowa; Rev. 
Thomas Patrick Curran, Halifax, N.S.; Rev. Henry Francis 
Hammer, New York, N. Y.; Rev. William John Kubelbeck, 
Superior, Wis.; Rev. Lawrence Peter Landrigan, 8.S.J., Bal- 
timore, Md., A.B. (St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, Md.), 
1912; Rev. Carl Johann Edward Liljencrants (Baltimore, 
Md., A.B. (University of Stockholm), 1903; A.M. (Loyola 
University, Chicago), 1913; S.T.B. (The Catholic University 
of America), 1915; Rev. John Joseph Lynch, Boston, Mass., 
Ph.B. (St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass.), 1911; Rev. 
Martin John Spalding, Peoria, fil. 


For the Degree, Bachelor of Sacred Theology (8.T.B.): 


Rev. Nicholas Joseph Berg, Rockford, Ill.; Rev. John Jo- 
seph Boylan, Des Moines, Iowa; Rev. James Henry Carr, Fall 
River, Mass.; Rev. James Aloysius Coyle, Fall River, Mass. ; 
Rev. Thomas Patrick Curran, Halifax, N. 8.; Rev. Robert 
Henry De Vriendt, Alexandria, La.; Rev. Joseph Michael 
Egan, New York, N. Y.; A.B. (Cathedral College, New 
York City), 1912; Rev. Henry Francis Hammer, New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. William John Kubelbeck, Superior, Wis.; Rev. 
Lawrence Peter Landrigan, 8.8.J., Baltimore, Md., A.B. 
(St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md.), 1912; Rev. John 
Joseph Lynch, Boston, Mass., Ph.B. (St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass.), 1911; Rev. Ward Gerald Meehan, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph Malloy, C.S.P., College of St. Paul, 
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A.B. (St. John’s College, Washington, D. C.), 1912; Rev. 
Francis Joseph Maloney, Fall River, Mass.; Rev. Eugene 
Joseph MacDonald, New York, N. Y., A.B. (Cathedral Col- 
lege, New York City), 1912; Rev. James Ambrose Nolan, 
Albany, N. Y.; Rev. John Robert Augustine Rooney, Spring- 
field, Mass., A.B. (St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, Md.), 
1911; A.M. (ibid.), 1912; Rev. John A. Schabert, The St. 
Paul Seminary; Rev. Martin John Spalding, Peoria, IIl.; 
Rev. Nicholas A. Steffen, The St. Paul Seminary; Rev. Fran- 
cis Joseph Wenninger, C.8.C., Holy Cross College. 
For the Degree, Licentiate in Canon Law (J.C.L.): 

Rey. Thomas Patrick Curran, Halifax, N. 8., Dissertation: 
“Confessors and Confessions of Religious Women of Simple 
Vows.” 

Rev. Daniel Michael Galliher, O.P., College of the Immacu- 
late Conception, J.C.B. (The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica), 1915; Dissertation: “De Manifestatione Consensus 
Matrimonialis, praesertim per Epistolam et per Procura- 
torem.” 

Rev. William John Kubelbeck, Superior, Wis., Disserta- 
tion: “De Sacra Poenitentiaria.” 


For the Degree, Licentiate in Sacred Theology (8.T.L.) : 


Rey. Patrick Francis Joseph Burke, 8.8., Baltimore, Md., 
A.B. (Royal University of Ireland), 1907; 8.T.B. (St. Mary’s 
University, Baltimore, Md.), 1914; Dissertation: “Saint Paul 
and Luther on Justification.” 

Rev. Charles Ildephonsus Carrick, San Francisco, Cal., 
J.C.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1915; 8.T.B. 
(ibid.), 1915; Dissertation: “The Morality of Offensive 
Warfare.” 

Rev. Humfrey Vere Darley, Denver, Colo., A.B. (Sacred 
Heart College, Denver, Colo), 1910; S.T.B. (The Catholic 
University of America), 1915; Dissertation: “Dialogue Be- 
tween a Christian and a Saracen, by Saint John Damascene.” 

Rey. Michael Joseph Grupa, Omaha, Nebr.; 8.T.B. (The 
Catholic University of America), 1915; Dissertation: “Peter 
Skarga, 8.J., and the Catholic Counter-Reformation in 
Poland.” 
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Rev. Carl Johann Edward Liljencrants, Baltimore, Md.; 
A.B. (University of Stockholm), 1903; A.M. (Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill.), 1913; 8.T.B. (The Catholic University 
of America), 1915; Dissertation: “Spiritism, A Moral 
Theological Treatise.” 

Rey. John Joseph Lynch, Boston, Mass.; Ph.B. (St. John’s 
Seminary, Brighton, Mass.), 1911; Dissertation: “The Mat- 
ter and Form of Extreme Unction.” 

Rev. Ward Gerald Meehan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dissertation: 
“The Social Origin of Religion.” 

Rey. William Thomas Aloysius O’Brien, Boston, Mass.; 
Ph.B. (St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass.), 1910; S.T.B. 
(The Catholic University of America), 1915; Dissertation: 
“Saint Paul’s Sermon on the Areopagus (Acts xvii, 16-34), 
in the light of Saint John Chrysostom and his School.” 

Rev. Samuel Raymond Payne, Louisville, Ky.; A.B. (St. | 
Mary’s University, Baltimore, Md.), 1910; A.M. (ibid.), 
1911; 8.T.B. (ibid.), 1914; Dissertation: “The Leopoldine 
Association and Its Work in Ohio (1829-1840).” 

Rey. Joseph Julius Charles Petrovitz, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
8.T.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1915; J.C.B. 
(ibid.), 1915; Dissertation: “Theology of the Cultus of the 
Sacred Heart.” 


For the Degree, Doctor of Canon Law (D.C.L.): 

Rev. Celestine Anthony Freriks, C.PP.S., Carthagena, 
Ohio; A.B. (St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind.), 1906; 
J.C.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1912; J.C.L. 
(ibid.), 1915; Dissertation : “Religious Congregations in their 
External Relations.” 


In the School of Law 


For the Degree, Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) : 


James Joseph Conlin, New Britain, Conn.; Charles Joseph 
Duncan, Coeymans, N. Y.; James Updegraph Gillespie, 
Punxsutawney, Pa.; Don Johnson, Spring City, Utah; Rich- 
ard John Kavanagh, Peoria, [1l.; Richard Francis Lenahan, 
Athens, N. Y.; Michael Gabriel Luddy, Thompsonville, Conn. ; 
Eugene Anthony Lynch, Holyoke, Mass.; Thomas Francis 
McCue, Hartford, Conn. 
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The following gentlemen also have completed all the re- 
quirements for scholarship, and the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws will be conferred upon them on their twenty-first 
birthdays: Rex Francis Gilmartin, Washington, D. C.; 
George Joseph Graw, Knoxville, Tenn.; Thomas Joseph 
Gerard Stapleton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In the School of Philosophy 


For the Degree, Bachelor of Arts (A.B.): 

Wilfrid William Buck, Ebensburg, Pa.; Charles John 
Croker, Norwich, Conn.; Leo Joseph Hinchliffe, Paterson, 
N. J.; William Henry Keating, Bridgeport, Conn.; Francis 
Paul Kenney, Camden, Pa.; Lionel Gaston Lafond, Man- 
chester, N. H.; James Robert Lee, Bridgeport, Conn. ; Thomas 
Patrick O’Connor, Tiffin, Ohio; Thomas Everett Stone, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 


For the Degree, Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph.B.) : 
Joseph Aloysius Capoano, Jersey City, N. J.; Joseph 
Basil Doyle, College of St. Paul; Edward Lucian Killion, 
Malden, Mass. 


For the Degree, Master of Arts (A.M.): 

Brother Edelwald Alban, F.8.C., Ammendale, Md.; A.B. 
(Rock Hill College), 1914; Dissertation: “Integrated Move- 
ments Involved in the Learning of the Inclined Plane 
Problem.” 

Leo Henry Bartemeier, Muscatine, lowa; A.B. (The Cath- 
olic University of America), 1914; Dissertation: “Doctrine 
of Pleasure-Pain and Learning.” 

Rey. Henry Stanislaus Bellisle, C.8.B., Toronto, Canada; 
A.B. (Toronto University), 1911; Dissertation: “Some As- 
pects of Mediaeval Dialectics.” 

Thomas William Brockbank, DuBois, Pa.; Dissertation: 
“A Study in Economic Learning.” 

Rey. Paul Costello, C.S.B., Toronto, Canada; Dissertation : 
“The Baccalaureate Degree in Mediaeval Universities.” 

Rev. Joseph Michael Egan, New York City; A.B. (Cathe- 
dral College, New York City), 1912; Dissertation : “The Rural 
Parish Priest in France in the Thirteenth Century.” 
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Brother Gilbert, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md.; A.B. (St. Francis 
Xavier’s College, Louisville, Ky.), 1908; Dissertation: 
“Training Teachers to Disinterestedness by the Vow of Poyv- 
erty in the Catholic Church.” 

Joseph Paul Hettwer, Milwaukee, Wis.; A.B. (Marquette 
University), 1915; Dissertation: “Feeling and Emotion.” 

Laurence Joseph Jackson, Mansfield, Mass.; A.B. (Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass.), 1913; Dissertation: “The 
Mediaeval Gentleman Chiefly as Portrayed in the Lays of 
Marie de France.” 

Rey. Robert Fulton Keegan, New York City; A.B. (Cathe- 
dral College, New York City), 1911; Dissertation: “Early 
Laws and Statutes of the Hanseatic Town Guilds.” 

Joseph Jerome McConville, Scranton, Pa.; B.S. (St. 
Thomas College, Scranton, Pa.), 1907; A.B. (St. John’s Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.), 1912; LL.B. (Georgetown Univer- 
sity, 1914; LL.M. (The Catholic University of America), 
1915; Dissertation: “Phases of Federal Banking.” 

Rey. Eugene Joseph MacDonald, New York City; A.B. 
(Cathedral College, New York City), 1912; Dissertation: 
“The Building of a Mediaeval Cathedral.” 

Clarence Emmet Manion, Henderson, Ky.; A.B. (St. 
Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kans.), 1915; Dissertation: 
“Proximate Sources of the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Austin Malone, College of St. Paul; A.B. (Toronto Uni- 
versity), 1915; Dissertation: “Sanctuary Seeking in Mediae- 
val England.” 

James Michael Moore, Watertown, Wis; B.L. (Sacred 
Heart College, Watertown, Wis.), 1909; Dissertation: “A 
Study in American Diplomacy.” 

Joseph Vincent Mooney, Clinton, Iowa; A.B. (The Catholic 
University of America), 1915; Dissertation: “Slavery in 
the Constitutional Convention.” 

Francis Joseph Morgan, Dover, N. H.; A.B. (The Catholic 
University of America), 1915; Dissertation: “Religious Lib- 
erty as Provided for in the Constitution.” 

Brother Peter, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md.; A.B. (St. Francis 
Xavier’s College, Louisville, Ky.), 1910; Dissertation: “Edu- 
cation for Citizenship in the Catholic Schcol.” 
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Brother John Schultz, S8.M., Chaminade Institute; Dis- 
sertation: “Educational Activities of the Brothers of the 
Common Life.” 


For the Degree, Master of Philosophy (Ph.M.): 
Brother Arnold, F.8.C., Troy, N. Y.; B.S. (Manhattan 
College), 1893; M.S. (ibid), 1903; Dissertation: “The 
Jesuit Reductions in Paraguay.” 


For the Degree, Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.): 
Sister M. Odilia, S.N.D., Trinity College; Dissertation: 
“Meister Eckehart.” 


In the School of Letters 


For the Degree, Bachelor of Arts (A.B.) : 

Stanislaus Dolan Donohoe, Washington, D. C.; Paul 
Joseph Fitzpatrick, Tamaqua, Pa.; Brother T. Gabisch, O.P., 
College of the Immaculate Conception; Daniel Francis Kee- 
gan, Pittsfield, Mass.; Charles Francis McGovern, Albany, 
N. Y.; Stephen James Aloysius Moran, Allston, Mass.; 
Joseph James O’Leary, Haverhill, Mass.; Edward Louis 
Owen, Portland, Me. 


For the Degree, Bachelor of Letters (L.H.B.): 
Salvator Martinez de Alva, Zacatecas, Mexico, LL.B. 
(Lincoln-Jefferson University, Hammond, Ind.). 


For the Degree, Master of Arts (A.M.): 

Edward Joseph Amberg, Chicago, Ill.; A.B. (St. Ignatius 
College, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill.), 1915; Michael 
Barrett Carmody, Fair Haven, Vt., A.B. (St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Winooski, Vt.), 1915; Rev. Bernard Joseph Condon, 
C.PP.S., Collegeville, Ind., A.B. (St. Joseph’s College, Col- 
legeville, Ind.), 1908; Rev. Lawrence Anaclete Cornelissen, 
O.F.M., College of the Holy Land, A.B. (St. John’s College, 
Washington, D. C.), 1915; Brother Edgar Patrick Cullen, 
S.M., Chaminade Institute; Rev. Andrew Bernard Heider, 
8.M., Chaminade Institute, A.B. (St. Mary’s College, Dayton, 
Ohio), 1901; Rev. Florence Humphrey Moynihan, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Rev. Joseph Thomas Muckle, C.8.B., Toronto, Canada; 
Rey. Joseph Basil Walsh, C.8.B., Toronto, Canada, A.B. 
(Toronto University), 1915. 
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For the Degree, Master of Letters (L.H.M.) : 
Walter Frederick Cahir, Cambridge, Mass., A.B. (Harvard 
University), 1914; A.M. (The Catholic University of Amer. 
ica), 1915. 


For the Degree, Dostor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) : 

Herbert Francis Wright, Washington, D. C.; A.B. (George- 
town University), 1911; A.M. (ibid.), 1912; Dissertation: 
“Francisci de Victoria de Iure Belli Relectio.” 

In the School of Sciences 
Certificates in Architecture were issued to the following: 

George Arthur Brodie, Washington, D.C.; John William 
Von Herbulis, West Falls Church, Va.; Leo Benjamin Kain, 
Richmond, Va. 

For the Degree, Bachelor of Arts (A.B.): 

Richard William Robinson, Washington, D. C. 

For the Degree, Bachelor of Arts, Preparatory to Medicine 
(A.B.): 

Noel John Deisch, Barton, Ark.; Arthur George Sullivan, 

Northampton, Mass. 


For the Degree, Bachelor of Science (B.8.) : 

William Verlin Butler, Wallingford, Conn.; William Jo- 
seph Coughlin, Norwich, Conn.; George Aloysius Kehoe, 
Albany, N. Y.; Edward Joseph Mahan, Highland Falls, 
N. Y. 


For the Degree, Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering (B.8. 

in Arch.) : 

Joseph Lichtlin Baumer, Brookland, D. C. 

John Aloysius Bond, Washington, D. C.; Thesis: “A 
Department Store.” 

Joseph Anthony Murphy, Westbury, N. Y.; Thesis: “A 
Department Store.” 

Louis Thomas Rouleau, Washington, D. C.; Thesis: “A 
Municipal Opera.” 


For the Degree, Bachelor of Science in Architectural Engi- 
neering (B.S. in Arch. Eng.) : 
Robert Craighead Walker, Washington, D. C. 
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For the Degree, Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering (B.S. 

in C.E.): 

Nicholas Francis Alex, Albany, N. Y.; Thesis: “Design of a 
Reinforced Concrete Warehouse.” 

James Michael Crummey, Albany, N. Y.; Thesis: “Design 
of a Steel Mill Building.” 

James George Kelly, Tazewell, Va.; Thesis: “Design of a 
Grade Crossing Elimination at University, D. C.” 

Barnum Anthony Levitan, Washington, D. C.; Thesis: 
“Design of a Reinforced Concrete Office Building.” 

James Augustine McGeady, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Thesis: 
“Design of Reinforced Concrete Stadium for the Catholic 
University of America.” 

William Aloysius O’Dea, Washington, D. C.; A.B. (St. 
John’s College, Washington, D. C.), 1912; Thesis: “Design 
of Steel Work for an Eight Story Office Building.” 


For the Degree, Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 
(B.S. in E.E.): 

John Edmund Cammack, Washington, D. C.; A.B. (Mt. 

St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.), 1911; A.M. (ibid.), 


1913; Thesis: “Preliminaries for a Proposed Electrification 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, between Baltimore, 
Md., and Washington, D. C.” 

Leo Joseph Hayes Cleary, Ansonia, Conn.; Thesis: “The 
Design of the Electric Lighting and Power Supply of a 
Modern Department Store.” 

James Patrick Ferrall, Jr., Montgomery, Ala.; Thesis : 
“The present Status of High- Voltage Direct Current and 
Single-Phase Alternating-Current Heavy Electric Traction 
in the United States.” 

Richard Cotter Fitzgerald, Washington, D. C.; Thesis: 
“Circuit Interrupting and Protective Devices.” 

Paul Grant, Midland, Md.; Thesis: “Improvement of Serv- 
ice Conditions of an Existing Interurban Electric Railway.” 

Carl August Horn, Catonsville, Md.; Thesis: “The Ground- 
ing of Transformer Neutrals.” 


For the Degree, Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering 
(B.S. in M.E.): 


Adrian Labille Brunett, Rockville, Md.; Thesis: “A Heat 
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Loss Test on East Wing of the Martin Maloney Chemical 
Laboratory of the Catholic University of America.” 

John Paul Dobbins, Trenton, N. J.; Thesis: “An Investi- 
gation of the Heat Value of Exhaust Steam together with the 
Plotting of Steam Indicator Diagrams from a 50 Kilowatt 
Steam Engine on the Temperature Entropy Chart.” (With 
Gregor H. Heine.) 

Arthur Joseph Gibson, Scranton, Pa.; A.B. (St. John’s 
College, Washington, D. C.), 1912; Thesis: “A Determination 
of the Most Economical Local Coal for Use in the Erie City 
Water Tube Boilers located at The Catholic University 
Power Plant, Washington, D. C.” (With Allen D. Lewis.) 

Gregor Hermann Heine, Washington, D. C.; Thesis: “An 
Investigation of the Heat Value of Exhaust Steam together 
with the Plotting of Steam Indicator Diagrams from a 50 
Kilowatt Steam Engine on the Temperature Entropy Chart.” 
(With John P. Dobbins.) 

Allen Daniels Lewis, Washington, D. C.; Thesis: “A 
Determination of the Most Economical Local Coal for Use 
in the Erie City Water Tube Boilers located at The Catholic 
University Power Plant, Washington, D.C.” (With Arthur 
J. Gibson.) 


For the Degree, Master of Arts (A.M.): 


Jackson Joseph Ayo, Jr., Bowie, La., A.B. (Jefferson Col- 
lege), 1914; James Francis Connor, Washington, D. C., A.B. 
(Amherst College), 1900; Brother Felician, F.8.C., Ammen- 
dale, Md., A.B. (La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa.), 1914; 
Arthur John Lewis, Whitman, Mass., A.B. (Amherst Col- 
lege), 1914; Rev. Charles Joseph Miller, Dubuque, Iowa, A.B. 
(St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa), 1909. 


For the Degree, Electrical Engineer (E.E.) : 


Thomas Ryder Lannon, Jacksonville, Fla.; B.S. in E.E. 
(The Catholic University of America), 1914; Dissertation: 
“The Electric Railway: Its Development, Present Status, 
and Outlook.” | 


For the Degree, Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) : 
Aloysius John McGrail, Cambridge, Mass.; A.B. (Harvard 
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University), 1913; A.M. (The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica), 1914; Dissertation: “Some Reactions of Calcium Car- 
bide with the Vapors of certain Compounds at high 
Temperatures.” 


In the Catholic Sisters College 
For the Degree, Bachelor of Arts (A.B.) : 

Of the Sisters of St. Benedict: Sister M. Ignatia, Bris- 
tow, Va. 

Of the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary: Sis- 
ter M. Evangela, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Of the Sisters of Divine Providence: Sister M. Fortunata, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Sister M. Lucie, Newport, Ky. 

Of the Sisters of St. Dominic: Sister M. Aloysius, Cald- 
well, N. J. 

Of the Sisters of St. Francis: Sister M. Alphonse, Stella 
Niagara, N. Y.; Sister M. De Sales, Dubuque, Iowa; Sister 
M. Eberharda, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Sister M. Paula, Stella 
Niagara, N. Y. 

Of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet: Sister Evelyn 
O’Neill, St. Louis, Mo. 

Of the Sisters of St. Mary: Sister Veronica, Lockport, N. Y. 

Of the Sisters of Mercy: Sister M. Augustine Burke, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; Sister M. Grace, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sister M. 
Thecla, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Of the Sisters of the Precious Blood: Sister M. Grace, 
Maria Stein, Ohio; Sister M. Rosalia, Maria Stein, Ohio. 

Of the Lay Students: Miss Florence Helen Grupp, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Miss Carola Kopf-Seitz, Washington, D. C. 


For the Degree, Master of Arts (A.M.): 

Of the Sisters of St. Benedict: Sister M. Agnes, Duluth, 
Minn., “Sources and Development of the Salic Law in France 
before A.D. 1600”; Sister Augustine (M.), Duluth, Minn., 
“Angelus Silesius (Johann Scheffler) als Dichter Geistlicher 

Lieder”; Sister M. Grace, St. Joseph, Minn., “The Suppres- 
| sion of the Templars”; Sister M. Irma, St. Joseph, Minn., 
“The Attitude of Augustus Toward Social Life, Education 

and Religion.” 
Of the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary: 
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Sister M. Clara, Dubuque, Iowa, “The Clausura of Religious 
Women and Its Relation to Education”; Sister M. St. 
Michael, Dubuque, Iowa, “St. Charles Borromeo as an 
Educator.” 

Of the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate World: Sister 
M. Helena, San Antonio, Tex., “The Eastern Question 
Considered in Its Racial and Political Aspects”; Sister 
Peter Nolasco, San Antonio, Tex., “Pantheism of Spinoza.” 

Of the Sisters of Divine Providence: Sister M. Hope, San 
Antonio, Tex., “Johann Ignaz von Felbiger, Educational 
Reformer and Pedagogical Writer.” 

Of the Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary: Sister M. 
Beatrice, Lowellville, Ohio, “The Philosophy in the Art of 
the Renaissance.” 


For the Degree, Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) : 
Of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet: Sister M. Pius, 
St. Louis, Mo., “Some Evidences of Mysticism in English 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Of the Lay Students: Miss Mary Agnes Cannon, Buffalo, 
N. Y., “The Education of Women During the Renaissance.” 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT SAN FRANCISCO 


A very successful Institute for the teachers of the Catholic 
schools of the archdiocese of San Francisco was held during 
the week of June 12-17, in the city of San Francisco. Sisters 
and Brothers to the number of five hundred attended the 
lectures and conferences which were concerned chiefly with the 
problems of elementary education in the Catholic schools. 

The Institute was formally opened by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Hanna in St. Mary’s Cathedral. In his sermon, the 
Archbishop sounded the keynote of the undertaking. “You 
have been sent forth,” he said, “into a changed and changing 
world; it is fitting that you should deal understandingly and 
sympathetically with the problems which that world has to 
offer. Your exalted mission is not merely to spread abroad 
the seeds of knowledge, but to translate knowledge into life.” 

The lecturers of the Institute were the Very Rev. E. A. Pace, 
Ph.D., D.D., and the Rev. P. J. McCormick, Ph.D., of the 
Catholic University; the Rev. Ralph Hunt, Superintendent 
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of Schools; the Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D.D., pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, and the Rev. Philip O’Ryan, 8.T.L., pastor of Star 
of Sea Church. The program of the Institute follows: 


June 12 


9 a. m—High Mass in the Cathedral, Celebrant, Rev. Peter 
C. Yorke, D.D. Sermon by the Most Reverend Archbishop. 
11 a. m—Introductory Address, Rev. Ralph Hunt, 8.T.L. 
12 m.—The Place of Religion in Catholic Education, Very 
Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., DD. 3 p. m—Administration 
of the Catholic School System in the United States, Rev. P. J. 
McCormick, Ph.D. 


June 13 


9:30 a. m.—Standardization as Applied to the Catholic 
School System—Rev. P. J. McCormick, Ph.D. 11 a. m— 
Pedagogical Value of the Liturgy: I. History of the Liturgy— 
Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D.D. 3 p. m.—Methods of Teaching Re- 
ligion—Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D. 


June 14 


9:30 a. m.—The Standardized Curriculum—Rev. P. J. Mc- 
Cormick, Ph.D. 11 a. m—The Pastor and the Schools—Rev. 
Philip O’Ryan, 8.T.L. 3 p. m.—Understanding and Remem- 
bering—Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D. 


June 15 
9:30 a. m.—Standardized Text Books—Rev. P. J. McCor- 
mick, Ph.D. 11 a. m.—Pedagogical Value of the Liturgy: II. 
Doctrine in the Liturgy—Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D.D. 3 p. m— 
Learning and Doing—Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D. 


June 16 
9:30 a. m.—Teacher and Text Book—Rev. P. J. McCormick, 
Ph.D. 11 a. m—Pedagogical Value of the Liturgy: III. Meth- 
ods of Using the Liturgy—Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D.D. 3 p. m— 
The Principle of Adaptation—Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, 
Ph.D., D.D. 


June 17 
9:30 a. m.—Superintendency of the Schools—Rev. Ralph 
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Hunt, 8.T.L. 11 a. m—The Principle of Association—Very 
Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D. 3 p. m—Tasks for the 
Year—Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D. 


CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


The National Conference of Catholic Charities will hold its 
fourth biennial session at the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, September 17, 18, 19 and 20. Work on the program is 
nearly completed. 

The Conference holds general meetings usually in the eve- 
ning, at which fundamental problems of interest to the entire 
membership are discussed. It holds section meetings, each one 
being in charge of a special committee interested in a par- 
ticular field of relief work. There are committees on Families, 
on Social and Civic Activities, on Sick and Defectives and on 
Children. Arrangements are made for two meetings for each 
committee during the days of the Conference. At each meet- 
ing from two to four papers are read. These are discussed 
by a small number appointed for that purpose, after which 
general discussion from the floor is invited. The utmost freedom 
of discussion is encouraged. The Conference never votes on 
any policy of relief. It leaves all members untrammelled in 
the expression of their views. 

This arrangement lends intense interest to the meetings, 
since there are no less than twenty-seven States represented 
at the Conference sessions. Those in attendance bring the 
advantage of wide experience and well-tested leadership to the 
expression of their views in either papers or discussions. 

All Catholics who are interested in any feature of relief 
work are cordially invited to become members. The Report 
of each biennial meeting of the Conference makes a volume 
of approximately four hundred pages. These Reports con- 
stitute already an important element in the literature of Cath- 
olic Charities in the United States. Perhaps the most important 
constructive action expected at the meeting of the Conference 
next September will be the creation of a National Catholic 
charities monthly magazine. It will be the successor to the 
St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly, which has been published by the 
Superior Council of New York for twenty-one years. 
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At a meeting of the National Committee of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society at the Catholic University in November, 1915, 
heartiest encouragement was voted to the plan of converting 
the Quarterly into a monthly and placing it under the editorial 
direction of Rev. John A. Ryan, one of the most distinguished 
scholars in the American Church. It is expected that the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities will endorse the 
plan, since it has twice voted in favor of it at former meetings. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAB 


The executive board and trustees of the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumnae convened in three days’ session 
at The Hospice, Niagara Falls, Canada, on July 11, 12 and 13. 

The members included president, Miss Clare I. Cogan, A.M., 
Brooklyn; vice-president, Mrs. H. I. Kelly, Toronto; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Frank Hahne, Dayton, Ohio; third vice- 
president, Miss Irene M. Cullen, Brooklyn ; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Hester E. Sullivan, Brooklyn; recording secretary, 
Mrs. John McEniry, Moline, Ill.; treasurer, Mrs. William 
Muldoon, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Mrs. James J. Sheeran, Brooklyn, chairman of the permanent 
organization committee, was also present. The trustees are 
Miss M. L. Hart, Toronto; Mrs. Daniel V. Gallery, Chicago; 
Mrs. Edward Gibbon Paine, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Cecile D. 
Lorenzo, Brooklyn, and Mrs. I. F. Phillips, Dubuque, Iowa. 

The Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, representing the Right Rev. 
Bishop Shahan, 8.T.D., J.U.L., rector of the Catholic University 
and active director of the International Federation, presided 
at the conferences and delivered an address on the specific work 
of the Federation. 

The business included detailed discussion of important mat- 
ters pertaining to the practical life of the Federation, notably 
conferences on education, literature and social work—the 
three departmental activities of the association. State or- 
ganization in its relation to international was also considered, 
and the report of the Federation Seal committee submitted to 
the board. 

Plans for the Baltimore convention, to be held in that city in 
November next, were definitely perfected. Mrs. Frank Philip 
Scrivener, governor of Maryland State Alumnae and hostess of 
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the convention, and Miss Smith, local chairman of arrange- 
ments, attended the sessions and presented plans and sugges. 
tions for the convention program. 

The Baltimore convention promises to be an event of im- 
portance and widespread interest. His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons, honorary president of the Federation, will preside 
and many noted Catholic educators are expected to attend. 

Concurrent with the executive meeting, copies of the consti- 
tution and by-laws have been sent to all affiliated alumnae as- 
sociations throughout the United States and Canada. R.M.F. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Essentials of Geography—First Book by Alfred Perry Brigham 
and Charles T. McFarlane. New York, American Book Co., 
1916, pp. 266, price 72 cents. 


The book contains good, clear maps, a well selected series of 
pictures and a complete alphabetical index. South America is 
given more prominence than was usual heretofore. Human 
industries occupy a conspicuous place throughout the volume. 


Essentials of Geography—Second Book, by Alfred Perry Brig- 
ham and Charles T. McFarlane. New York, American 
Book Co., 1916, pp. 426, price $1.24. 


The work begun in the first book is continued and expanded in 
this volume. The matter is new. Colored illustrations add 
attraction. It contains a wealth of interesting facts concerning 
the commerce and industry of the world today. 


A Complete French Course, by C. A. Chardenal, revised and 
rewritten by Maro S. Brooks. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1916, 
pp. xxvii+3881. 

One unusual feature of this book consists in a series of photo- 
graphic illustrations. Twenty full pages are devoted to these 
pictures but it is not easy to see why they were placed in the book 
as apparently they have no function to perform in connection 
with the text. Of course illustrations in text-books are becoming 
more and more popular and so long as the illustrations are really 
illustrations of the thought and the context they are likely to be 
accepted as of some value. 


A Text-Book of Logic, by Arthur Ernest Davies, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Adams & Co., 1915, pp. xxviii+601. 

The author of this manual presents the new phases of the sub- 
ject without abandoning the fundamental principles of the science 
as developed by Aristotle. He has this to say of his work in the 
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Preface: “I hold no brief for traditionalism in Logic, and while I 
sympathize with and, according to my ability, appreciate the value 
of much that the advocates of the newer Logics have contributed 
to our knowledge of the methods by which the human mind 
reaches truth, I have never been able to dispossess myself of the 
belief that the older logic in some measure had enabled me to 
understand what the newer logic had to say. . . . It seems, there- 
fore, that for some time to come logic will continue, in the main, 
to be traditional, and that books of logic will have to conform 
to the requirements that are determined by that fact. But there 
are all sorts and degrees of conformity, and I confess to a liking 
for that kind and degree which is not inconsistent with the exer- 
cise of the largest liberty of one’s academic conscience.” 


The Problem of Knowledge, by Douglas Clyde MacIntosh, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
University. New York, Macmillan Company, 1915, pp. 
xviii+503, cloth, $2.50. 


The book is divided into two parts the first of which deals with 
the problems of Immediate Knowledge. The second deals with 
the Problems of Mediate Knowledge. Under the former head is 
discussed the Problem of Acquaintance or Epistemology proper 
and the Problems of the Ways and Means of Knowing. The 
first of these subdivisions is discussed under the following four 
heads: A Critique of Dualism; A Critique of Idealism; A Critique 
of the New Realism and a Constructive Statement. The problems 
of the Ways and Means of Knowledge is discussed under the fol- 
lowing two chapter heads: The Morphology of Knowledge; The 
Genesis of the Apriori. The two main divisions of the second part 
of the book discuss the Problem of Truth and the Problem of 
Proof. 


How to Write Business Letters—Edited by Walter K. Smart, 
Ph. D., Head of the Department of English of Armour 
Institute of Technology and Lecturer on Business Corre- 
spondence in the School of Commerce of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in collaboration with the editorial staff of System. 
New York, A. W. Shaw Co., 1916, pp. 160. 
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The value of a good business letter is at once recognized by 
every one in active business. The writing of such a letter is a 
special art. It is not included in the usual course of English 
taught in our high schools or colleges. “Business English” is 
being taught as a special branch in schools of commerce. To 
such the present volume will at once declare its value. But 
there are multitudes of people who are called upon at one time or 
another to write a business letter and they also should be trained 
in the art. For convenience of files and our modern business 
methods certain requirements must be observed such as keeping 
in separate letters matters pertaining to different departments, 
proper dating and reference to former correspondence, ete. . 


Cleveland Educational Survey—Sectional Reports: 

“These reports can be secured from the Survey Committee of 
the Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. They will be sent 
postpaid for twenty-five cents per volume with the exception of 
‘Measuring the Work of the Public Schools’ by Judd. ‘The 
Cleveland School Survey’ by Ayres and ‘Wage Earning and Edu- 
cation’ by Lutz. These three volumes will be sent for fifty cents 
each. All of these reports may be secured at the same rates from 
the Division of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York City.” 

This series of reports is attracting much interest throughout the 
country. They deserve a careful study and a place on the library 
shelves of all who are interested in the practical problems of edu- 
cation in our cities. The following volumes of the series have been 
received by the Review: 


Child Accounting in the Public Schools, by Leonard P. 
Ayres, 1915, pp. 68. Associate Director of the Department 
of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation. 

Educational Extension, by Clarence Arthur Perry, 1916, p. 115. 
Division of Education, Harvard University. 

Education Through Recreation, by George E. Johnson, 1916, 
p. 94. Statistician, Russell Sage Foundation. 

Financing the Public Schools, by Earl Clark, 1915, p. 188. 

Health Work in the Public Schools, by Leonard P. Ayres and 
Mary Ayres, 1915, p. 59. 

Measuring the Work of the Public Schools, by Charles 
Hubbard Judd, Director of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, 1916, p. 290. 
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Overcrowded Schools and the Platoon Plan, by Shattuck O. 
Hartwell, Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Mich., 1916, 
p. 77. 

School Buildings and Equipments, by Leonard P. and Mary 
Ayres, 1916, p. 117. 

Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children, by David 
Mitchell, Department of Psychology, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1916, p. 122. 

What the Schools Teach and Might Teach, by Franklin 
Bobbitt, Assistant Professor of Educational Administration, 
University of Chicago, 1915, p. 108. 

Boys and Girls in Commerical Work, by Bertha M. Stevens, 
1916, p. 181. 

Department Store Occupations, by Iris Prouty O’Leary, 
Assistant in Vocational Education for Girls and Women, 
Department of Public Instruction of New Jersey, 1916, p. 127. 

Railroad and Street Transportation, by Ralph D. Fleming, 
1916, p. 76. 


The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation consists 
of the following members: Charles E. Adams, Chairman; Thomas 
E. Fitzsimmons; Myrta M. Jones; Bascom Little; Victor W. 
Sincere; Arthur D. Baldwin, Secretary; James R. Garfield, Coun- 
cil; Allen T. Burns, Director; Leonard P. Ayres, Director of the 
Educational Survey. 

The Committee are to be congratulated upon the form in which 
this report is issued. Each section of the Report is presented in a 
charming little volume well printed, tastefully bound and well 
illustrated. This circunstance will lead many to read the report 
who would do little more than glance at it were it presented in the 
usual ponderous volume. 


Contributions to the Founding of the Theory of Transfinite 
Numbers, by George Cantor. Translated and provided 
with an introduction and notes by Philip E. B. Jourdain, 
M.A. Chicago, Open Court Publishing Co., 1915, pp. vii + 
211. 


“This volume contains a translation of the two very important 
memoirs of George Cantor on transfinite numbers which appeared 
in the Mathematische Annalen for 1895 and 1897 under the title 
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‘Beitriige zur Begriindung der transfiniten Mengenlehre.’.. . 
These memoirs are final and logically purified statements of many 
of the most important results of the long series of memoirs begun 
by Cantor in 1870.” 


The Advance of Fires, by Arland B. Weeks, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the North Dakota Agricultural College. Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1916, pp. iv + 128. 


This little volume is destined to do a good service in helping to 
arouse public sentiment against the wastefulness of our fires, 
particularly forest fires and in training the children in effective 
methods of avoiding and preventing such fires. The author is 
quite within the bounds of truth when he states in his Preface: 
“The conservation of resources is a worthy national ideal, and the 
reduction of fire waste is an important factor in such conservation. 
The abolition of poverty is brought one step nearer by the avoid- 
ance of the vast loss due to this cause. Public sentiment is 
becoming a force in dealing with fire prevention; thirty States now 
have the office of State Fire Marshal and seven States require 
that the public schools give instruction in the preventing of fires. 
It is especially important that interest be aroused and maintained 
in the avoidance of fire waste. The citizen should become con- 
scious of the elements of danger in the various situations in which 
fires originate; a more general consciousness of hazards would 
work great improvements over prevailing conditions. One cannot 
read the accounts of fires reported in the press with their associate 
accidents and fatalities, without feeling strongly the obligation of 
the public schools to do all within their power to mitigate this 
record of waste and woe.” 

The Catholic schools should not and will not be behind the 
public schools of the country in their willingness to cooperate in 
this good work. The little volume before us can scarcely fail to 
be of service in all elementary schools. 


Selections from the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense. 
Edited, with an introduction, by G. A. Johnston, M.A., 
Lecturer in Normal Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Chicago, the Open Court Publishing Co., 1915, pp. vii + 267. 
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The Principles of Health Control, by Francis W. Walters, 
A.M., Professor of Psychology and Hygiene, State Normal 
School, Warrensburg, Mo. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 
1916, pp. viii + 476. 


The following motto on the title page of this book is apparently 
observed today by many without much urging: “To be a good 
animal is the first requisite to success in life, and to be a nation of 
good animals is the first condition of national prosperity.”’ This 
Spencerian doctrine is finding its full illustration on the battle- 
fields of Europe today. There are few who will dispute the right 
of our animal nature to a full and adequate development but we 
have more important duties than those imposed upon us by our 
animal nature. However, it is scarcely to be supposed that the 
author of this volume is blind to this truth and he will find very 
general agreement in his main contention that it is the duty of the 
school to guard and promote in every possible way the physical 
well-being of the children. The scope of the work is well set forth 
in the opening paragraphs of the author’s preface: “The chief 
difference between the present volume and the usual textbooks 
on Hygiene lies in the emphasis that is placed upon corrective 
work. Advantage is taken of the fact that perfect health is 
rarely attained, to place before the student the problem of im- 
proving his physical condition and of testing in a simple manner 
the principles which he is studying. 

“Health control, from the author’s viewpoint, presents a negative 
and a positive phase—negative in so far as the causes of disease 
and bodily weakness are to be avoided, positive to the extent that 
weak parts are to be built up, body processes improved, and the 
natural defenses strengthened. Although these phases are of 
about equal importance, the second supplies an impelling motive 
for the student and fills an ever-increasing need in the life of today. 

“Since all phases of modern life tend to impair the physical 
organism, there should be a wide dissemination of knowledge of 
how weaknesses are to be relieved and the body restored to its 
normal condition. This does not mean that less attention should 
be given to prevention, but that more should be given to construc- 
tive and recuperative agencies.” 


The Meaning of Education—Contributions to the Philosophy 
of Education, by Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
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Columbia University. Revised and enlarged edition. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915, pp. xiii + 385. 


“In the present revised and enlarged edition of the Meaning 
of Education, two chapters that were included in the former 
edition are omitted: ‘Democracy and Education’ and ‘The Reform 
of Secondary Education in the United States.’ The following 
chapters, which did not appear in the former edition, are included 
in the revised and enlarged edition: ‘Five Evidences of Education’; 
‘Training for Vocation and for Avocation’; ‘Standards’; ‘Waste in 
Education’; “The Conduct of the Kindergarten’; ‘Religious 
Instruction and its Relation to Education’; “The Scope and Func- 
tion of Secondary Education’; “The Secondary School Program’; 
‘The American College and the American University’; “The 
Place of Comenius in the History of Education’; ‘Status of Edu- 
cation at the Close of the Nineteenth Century’; ‘Some Funda- 
mental Principles of American Education’; ‘Education in the 
United States’; “Discipline and Social Aim in Education’;” 
From these titles it will be seen that the book is in large measure 
a new work. It is to be regretted that it was not published as a 
separate volume. Revising of the old volume will scarcely appeal 
to many and the fact that in the present case a great deal of new 
and important matter has been added is likely to be overlooked. 


The Gary Schools, by Randolph S. Bourne, with an introduction 
by William Wirt, Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Indiana. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1916, pp. xix + 204. 


During the past two decades there has been a widespread dis- 
content with the public school system throughout the United 
States. It is generally seen that the deep changes in our social 
and economic life demand a radical modification of the school 
system that is to adequately equip our children to take their 
place in the social and economic world of tomorrow. Many 
experiments are being conducted in the endeavor to so modify 
the public school system as to render it serviceable or to create 
another system in its place. Among all these experiments none 
has attracted wider attention or more favorable comment than 
the Gary Schools. Educators who can find the opportunity 
either have visited or contemplate visiting the Gary schools to 
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study the system at first hand. In the meanwhile many who are 
deeply interested and who are not likely to find this opportunity 
will be glad to study the present volume in which there is pre- 
sented a brief and clear account of the Gary school system and 
its results. The purpose of the Gary Schools is succinctly stated 
by Superintendent Wirt in the introduction: “During the past 
fifteen years I have tried approximately fifty different programs 
for “work-study-and-play schools.” The several factors in such 
a school program can be combined in countless ways. I have 
not tried to design a system or type of school program as set forth 
that would constitute a universal ideal school for all children. 
Rather, I have tried to develop a system of school administration 
that would make possible the providing of a great variety of school 
types, so that all cities and all of the children of the several parts 
of the city may have the kind of a school they need. I have had 
only two fixed principles since I began establishing “work-study- 
and-play schools” at Bluffton, Indiana, in the year 1900. First: 
All children should be busy all day long at work, study, and play 
under right conditions. Second: Cities can finance an adequate 
work-study-and-play program only when all the facilities of the 
entire community for the work, study, and play of children are 
properly coordinated with the school, the coordinating agent, so 
that all facilities supplement one another and “peak-loads” are 
avoided by keeping all facilities of the school plant in use all of the 
time.” 


Dogmatic Series, by Roderick MacEachen, Wheeling, W. Va. 
The Catholic Book Co., 1915. 


The Dogmatic Series contains five volumes of very convenient 
size, neatly bound in cloth and well printed. They will be wel- 
comed by many who are seeking a brief, clear and simple state- 
ment of the essential teachings of the Catholic Church and the 
great fundamental questions of Religion. The Preface to the 
first volume of this series is from the pen of Cardinal Gibbons 
from which we quote the following paragraphs: “All men want 
certainty of knowledge. They want definite truth. They want 
to know their destiny. God has provided this knowledge for all 
men in His divine Revelation. This divine Revelation comes to 
us through the ministry of God’s holy Church. It comes to us in 
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the form of dogmas or defined truths. It is then with keen 
satisfaction that I introduce to you these little volumes. They 
are filled with the beauty of divine truth. They are called the 
Dogmatic Series. They portray all the doctrines of faith in 
simplicity and clearness. This work enters into every detail of 
dogma. Every page is filled with interest. It brings home to 
the people in the most pleasing style the great treasures of faith. 
The Dogmatic Series is the first series of the Catholic Library. 
The whole work is to contain fifty volumes. The appearance of 
this great work will, undoubtedly, bring joy to multitudes of 
laymen. It is being written especially for them. It will be the 
fulfillment of the desire which many staunch Catholics have long 
felt. The work deals with the truths that are dear to us all. It 
depicts them in a new manner. It shows them forth in all their 
force and beauty. You who are to be the readers of this work 
may well rejoice. I rejoice with you. It will respond to your 
fondest hopes. It will with God’s grace help you to love more than 
ever the truths of our holy Faith.” 

Volume I deals with God, Man and Revelation. Volume II 
deals with Christ and the Church. Volume III contains a brief 
discussion of Grace and the Sacraments, of Baptisms, Confirma- 
tion, the Holy Eucharist and closes with a discussion of the Mass. 
Volume IV discusses Penance, Indulgences, Extreme Unction, 
Holy Orders and Matrimony. Volume V is concerned with the 
Sacramentals, with the Blessed Virgin and the Last Things. At 
the close of Volume IV there is a good alphabetical index which 
will aid materially in the practical use of this little series. 


A Short History of Belgium, by Leon Van Der Essen, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of History in the University of Louvain, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Archeology of Belgium. 
Chicago, 1915, University of Chicago Press, pp. 168, price 
$1.00 net. 


This volume cast in brief and readable English will doubtless 
be welcomed by a large circle of readers in the United States 
whose sympathies have been stirred by the tragic fate of this little 
country. The author is an authority on the subject and presents 
matters clearly as seen from the Belgian viewpoint. 
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Inventors and Money Makers—Lectures on some relations 
between economics and psychology delivered at Brown 
University in connection with the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the foundation of the University, by F. W. 
Taussig, Ph.D., LL.B., Litt.D., Henry Lee Professor of 
Economics in Harvard University. New York, MacMillan 
Co., 1915, pp. ix+138; cloth, $1.00 net. 


Three general topics are treated in this work. The Instinct 
of Contrivance, the Psychology of Money Making; Altruism; 
the Instinct of Devotion. 


English Derivatives—A practical Class Book by B. K. Benson. 
Boston, 1916, D. C. Heath Co., pp. vii+166. 


This little volume will prove helpful in teaching the children to 
look for the root meaning of words and will doubtless prove service- 
able particularly to younger pupils or to older ones who are not 
familiar with Latin and are consequently unable to see the 
derivation of the word without special instruction. 


The Kindergarten and the Montessori Method—An Attempt 
at Synthesis, by Martha MacLear, A.M., Assistant Professor 
of Elementary Education, Director of Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, Howard University, Washington, D. C. Boston, 1915, 
Richard Badger, pp. 114. 





